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THE ARMSTRONG CLAN.— 
By LeonARD A. 


Ir is a source of great profit and 
pleasure to study the characters and 
lives of those individuals who stand 
forth in bold relief as leaders in the 
sacred calling, in literature, in politics, 
and in the stern competition and activ- 
ities of business life. It is a delight to 
follow them in their honorable struggles 
from the small commencement till suc- 
cess has crowned the efforts of a life- 
time, — thus witnessing the daily strife 
and the final triumph. 

But the history of no individual is 
fully written by the mere announcement 
of the details of his own personal bi- 
ography. As one’s influence reaches 
forward into futurity, so one’s history 
may be said to stretch backward, 
beyond his own personal existence, 
into the generations of his predeces- 
sors. 

There must be taken into account 
the mysterious influences received from 
generations of ancestors, and which, in 
a large degree, have made him consti- 
tutionally, physically, and mentally the 
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person he was, or is. So the history of 


the race to which he belongs must be 
studied and described; the lineage 
traced “from the time the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary until 
now,” thus showing the characteristics of 
different generations, and the influence 
of politics and civil and religious com- 
motions in changing the lives and actions 
of a family. 

f 
the transformation and development, 


This article will show the process « 


through successive generations, of the 
sturdy, persistent, pugnacious Scotch- 
man into the active, equally persistent, 
broader-minded, and successful man, 
and public-spirited American citizen. 

In a belt of country in the southern 
part of Scotland, near the border of 
England, and now embraced in the 
counties of Dumfries and Roxburgh, 
once dwelt some of the most renowned 
of the Scottish Lowland* clans, among 
whom were the clans Johnston, Elliott, 
Douglass, Maxwell, Chisholm, and 
\rmstrong. 
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Of the clan Armstrong this article 
will speak. It was one of the most 
noted, most numerous, and most power- 
ful of the Lowland clans. The section 
of country the Armstrongs occupied, 
being near the English border, was 
the “‘Debateable Land,” and 


though in Scotland, it was subject to the 


called 


claims of England, and was often over- 
run by the armies of each kingdom, and 
sometimes stripped and despoiled by 
both. By the very necessities of their 
condition, and the troubled 


stances in which they were placed by 


circum- 


1 


the lawlessness of the age, they were 


forced to resort to expedients not 


justifiable in a more enlightened era. 
Like the neighboring clans, they fol- 
lowed 


“The simple plan 





That they should take, v 


And they should keep, who can. 


It is interesting to note the origin 
and antiquity of the name Armstrong. 
It was, without doubt, conferred upon 


some individual of 


great physical 
strength, or to keep in perpetual re- 
membrance some act of devotion and 
bravery. This view of the subject is 
sustained by the tradition that a Scottish 
king, having his horse killed under him 
in battle, was immediately remounted 
by Fairbairn, his armor-bearer, who 
took the king by the thigh and set him 
on his saddle. For this timely assistance 
the king rewarded him with lands upon 
the border, and gave him the appella- 
tion of Armstrong, and assigned him 
for crest, an armed hand and arm; in 
the left hand a leg and foot in armor, 
couped at the thigh, all proper. This 
crest is borne at the present day in the 
arms of some branches of the family. 
The name is an ancient one, and is 
found spelled in forty-four different 


ways. It was born in the county of 
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Cumberland, England, in 1235, or six 
hundred and fifty years ago; at Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed in Letters of 
safe conduct were granted to William 
Armstrong in 1362 and 1363. 


1335: 


It is not till 1376 that any of the 
name can be identified as belonging 
the ‘ Debateable 
Country,” but they may have been there 
many years before. 


to Liddesdale, in 


Though members of the family were 
found at the places before mentioned, 
yet they were only a few miles distant 
from the points inhabited by the great 
mass of -the Armstrongs, and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that they were 


members of the same great family. 


Soon after 1376, Alexander and 
David Armstrong come in view. 
Robert Armstrong and Margaret 


Temple, his wife, were in possession 
of a portion of a manor in Thorpe, 
England, in 1377. Mangerton was an 
important seat of the Armstrongs, and 
the residence 


of Thomas Armstrong, 


the chief of one of its branches and 
brother of Johnnie Armstrong, of Gil 
nockie. deed to the 
family having been lost or destroyed, 


The original 


the town and lands were regranted by 
Francis, Earl of Bothwell, to Lancilot 
Armstrong, on the ninth of October, 
1586, and remained in the possession 
of his descendants till about 1730. 
Another important seat of the family 
was at the “ Hollows,” in Canobie, and 
on the bank of, or near, the river Esk. 
Here dwelt Johnnie Armstrong, some- 


times called “‘ Gilnockie,” a celebrated 


border chieftain, who caused both 
English and Scotch considerable 
trouble. He was treacherously taken 


prisoner, with many of his retainers, in 
1530, by King James V of Scotland, 
and he and thirty-five of his men were 
hanged at Carlenrig. 


His name is 











still a familiar one upon the border, 


and in the border poetry. 

From my memoranda of a visit to 
this interesting locality in 1884, I make 
the following extracts : — 

On May 1884, 
\bbotsford, Melrose, and the tomb of 
Sir Walt 


took the train 


5; after visiting 
r Scott at Dryburgh Abbey, I 
at 
for New Castleton. 

Before th 


St. Boswell’s station 


is town was reached, the 
sun was sinking behind the western 
hills and flooding their loftiest summits 
with his glorious light. In the south- 
west, black, surging clouds of billowy 
darkness came rolling up the sky, ren 
dered more dark and vivid by the 
brightness ¢ f the rays of the setting sun. 
The old « emetery of Castleto1 i bleak 
ind lonely spot on the hillside, where 
ose n y of the Armstro was 
vainly Ww, 
Night came on apace As black 
ness settled down over = slumbering 
ountains, hills, and vales, I reached 
t * Debateable Co intry - was In the 
old home of the Elliott , the J. instons 
the Scotts, the Armstrongs, and other 
border families whose conflicts have 
made these localities historic, and the 
clashing of whose swords and spears, 
echoing through the advancing years, 
have reached this distant age, and 


distant climes. 
On the morning of May sixth, riding 
over an excellent road (as all roads are 
in Great 
bright 
various 


excellent Britain), through 


woods, with Scotch primroses 


and flowers, where golden 
pheasants and other protected game 
could be distinctly seen, I visited the 
“Hermitage Castle,” built in 1244, six 
the 


ruin. 


miles distant, the ancient seat of 


Douglasses, and an_ interesting 


The old cemetery at Castleton was in- 


spected. Many names common in the 


The Armstrong Clan. 
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Scotch settlements in the United States 


were found inscribed upon the me-’ 
morial tablets. 
There were stones erected to the 


Rev. Mr. Robert Armstrong, who died 
April 16, 1732, aged seventy-two, being 


born in 1660. He was the father of 


Dr. John Armstrong, a somewhat noted 
physician and poet, of London, whose 
writings can be found in the Linen Hall 
Library, in Belfast, Ireland. 

There were stones to the Rev. Will- 


iam Armstrong and to Robert Arm- 


strong, shepherd, thus denoting his avo- 


cation, which is in the old 


burial-places. 


common 


One mile south of New Castleton 
four spanning arches of the 
ridge which cross the bonnie 
the Liddel 


the southwest bank 


railroad b 


known as River. 


the strear 1 be seen the ruins 


can be 


Mangerton 


tr 
Ure 


his 


on -_ 
sStrongnoid. 


of 


strong Is tw 


miles northeast Carlisle, Eng] 


short distat 


A ice from the Ettleton 
Cemetery, near the road, but in a field, 
is the old “ Millholm Cross” erected in 
memory of some Armstrong as early as 


It is of light sandstone, bronzed 
and seamed by time. it 
are the letters I. H. S. and M. A. A. A.,, 


while below is a sword with the point to 


1350. 


Carved upon 


the earth. The cross has undergone 
some changes at a late period; but 

is an exceedingly interesting relic of 
the past. 

The Ettleton Cemetery lies on the 
sloping side and near the top of a great 
swelling hill. The country is in full 
view for miles around, and the high 
hills are datk with the brown heather 
in the clear light of this spring day. 

In the centre of the yard, upon a 
tall marble shaft, is this inscription : — 


“In this spot, near which rest the 
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ashes of his forefathers, is interred Will- 
iam 
the 


was 


Armstrong, of Sorbytrees, who, to 
great grief of the neighborhood, 
shot without challenge or warning 
by the Rev. Joseph Smith, incumbent 
of Walton, Cumberland, on the night 
of Wednesday, the sixteenth day of 
April, 1851, inthe thirty-eighth year of 
his age.” 

The minister was slightly deranged, 
and died soon after his acquittal. 

Here Arm- 
strong, born as early as 1689; also 


are buried Thomas 
James, born 1705, and Archibald, born 
1692, besides Walter and others of the 
name. 

the reached 
Kirshopefoot, three miles away, and 


Leaving cemetery, I 
took tea at “ Kirshop House,” in Eng- 
land, with William Armstrong, Esq., 
and his interesting wife, who are the 
He is a laird, 
or large landowner, and well educated, 


hospitable proprietors. 


and about the only representative of 
the Armstrongs in this locality. 

Arrived at Langholm in the even- 
ing, and saw the sword of “ Gilnockie”’ 
Armstrong in the museum. 

On May 7, went by rail to Gilnockie 
station, and from thence to the spot 
where his castle or mansion stood, 
which was pointed out on the east bank 
of the Esk. 

Three hundred and fifty-five years 
“‘have joined the years beyond the 
flood”’ since the grounds were trod by 
* Gilnockie ” Armstrong, and which the 
border chief shall see “never again.” 
The site is plainly visible at the right of 
the highway, on a bold, high precipice 
‘MRere is 


the mound with its rough and uneven 


impending over the river. 


surface, with the deep depressions 
the 
ditches about three sides of his fort. 


filled 


which mark the basement, and 


The latter were with water to 
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prevent the entrance of his foes, while 
from fort, if 
pressed, he could escape down the 


the rear of the hard 
steep embankment to the river. 

The spot is green with ferns and 
The 


were 


carpeted with clinging mosses. 
tall 


singing 


trees, in which the birds 


merrily, furnished abundant 


flowing, 


fe) 


shade, while the murmuring 
waters of the river Esk made sweetest 
music. 

In plain view, but on the opposite 
side of the river in an open field, is the 


“Hollows Tower.” Its walls of stone 
are solid and substantial and of con 
It was erected 


siderable thickness. 


summit. 


previous to 1525, and stone steps lead 
its Johnnie Arm 


to Here | 

strong, the redoubtable chief of the 
Scottish border, gathered wild and ad 
venturous spirits about him, living in 
sumptuous state, and ready at all times 
for a raid into England, or against a 
hostile to 
punish enemies. 


clan rescue friends or to 


To show “the irony 


of fate’’ the castle is no longer used for 


human habitation, but in it was a pen 
] 
A 


in which several dogs were confined. 
had 
strength in these parts, such as Sark, 
Kinmont, Hollgreen, Hollis, Mumby- 
hirst, the Castle of Harelaw, Irving 
Castle Whitehaugh, 
Mangerton, Hilles, 
Hall, 


home at the Hollows just described, 


This clan many places of 


near Langholm, 
and 
the 


Puddington, 
others; yet Gilnockie or 
was the strongest of all 

It may be stated here, that the clan 
Armstrong, in its palmiest days, in 1528, 
with its adherents, numbered upward 
The 


15 30. 


of three thousand horsemen. 
disruption of the clan was in 
In 1537 three hundred of them were 
under English protection, and later six 
hundred and thirty of them and their 


retainers are mentioned as having been 
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similarly situated. It has been sup- 
posed that the latter figure very nearly 
represented the numerical strength of 
the Armstrongs after the breaking up 
of the confederation in 1530. 

As has been stated, Johnnie Arm- 
strong, called ‘“Gilnockie,” was the 
greatest chief of the clan, and a farther 
notice may not be inappropriate. 

He had three brothers, “Thomas, 
the Larde” of Mangerton, Alexander, 
and George. 

“Gilnockie” kept twenty-four well- 
horsed and able men about him con- 
tinually, and though he harassed the 
English counties as far as Newcastle, 
and laid them under tribute, yet he 
molested not his own countrymen. 

King James, having 


heard great 


complaints of outrages upon the 


border, went south, with a large army, 


determined to extirpate the marauders. 
He encamped at the head of the river 
Ewes, at a place now called Cant, or 
Camp Knowes. 
nockie ” 


To him, there, “Gil- 
with forty-eight of his friends 
repaired, hoping for the king’s clem- 
ency. They were treacherously en- 
snared, and brought before the king. 
He came before the king, clad with all 
the pomp and magnificence of the first 
prince in Europe. His proffers of ser- 


vice and aid were sternly rejected. 


seeing that he was entrapped, and his 
life was to be forfeited (putting his 
language into modern English), he 
exclaimed proudly to the king: “I am 
but fool 


graceless face. 


one to seek grace at your 
But had I known, sir, 
that you would have taken my life this 
day, I would lived the 
borders in despite of King Harrie and 
you for I know King Harrie 
would weigh down my best horse with 


gold to know that I was condemned to 


have upon 


both, 


die this day.’ 
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So he and thirty-five of his men were 
carried to Carlenrig, and to the 
branches of trees were hanged, and 
buried in the churchyard, and till 
a recent period their graves could be 
pointed out. 

He was the Robin Hood of the 
border, and after the grasses have for 
three hundred and fifty-five years 
grown above him, and waved in the 
summer breezes, his name is still held 
in great respect by the peasantry of 
the locality. They assert that the 
trees upon which he and his followers 
were hanged withered away as a token 
of the injustice of the deed. 

“Where rising Teviot joins the frosty-lee 
Stands the huge trunk of many a leafless tree; 

No verdant woodbine wreaths their age adorn ; 

Bare are the boughs, the gnarled roots uptorn ; 

Here shone no sunbeam, fell no summer dew, 

Nor ever grass beneath the branches grew, 

Since that bold chief who Henry's power defied, 
True to his country, as a traitor died. 


Yon 


placed 


mouldering cairns, by ancient hunters 


Where blends the meadow with the marshy 


waste, 
Mark where the gal 


£ 


int warriors lies; but long 
Cheir fame shall flot 1 in the Scotian song, — 
The Scotian song, wh« ep impulsive tones 
Each thrilling fibre, true to passion, owns, 

When, soft as gales o'er summer seas that blow, 
rhe plaintive music warbles love-lorn woe, 


Or, wild and loud, the fierce exulting strain 


Swells its bold notes, triumphant o’er the slain.” 


1. 


Quoting again from notes of 
* After 


Tower’ of ‘ Gilnockie’ Armstrong, the 


my 
travel : leaving the ‘ Hollows 
churchyard at Canobie was inspected, 
where many of this clan are buried, and 
there the most ancient memorial stones 
were found, with the following inscrip- 
tions : — 

“*Here lies Francis Armstrong in 
Fairlowes, who died Oct. ye gth, 1735, 
aged sixty-three years,’ being born in 
16072. 

“* Here lies Francis Armstrong who 
died in the water on the Lord’s day, 
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November 1, 1696, as he went from 
Kirk after sermon ; aged twenty years.’ 


There were also buried Thomas, 


George, William, and Robert Arm 


strong, with many others of thei: 
race. 

The arms were carved on some of 
the stones. The crest: A hand with 
dagger. 

The following describes the early 
arms of some of the clan Armstrong, 
and, with slight variations, were borne 
by various branches of the family :— 

Arms. An ppr. habited 


issuing out from the side of the escutch- 


arm gu 
eon, and holding the lower part of a 


broken tree eradicated, vert, the 


leaning to the dexter angle. 


top 


At Stubholm, near Langholm, was 
born the great wit of the clan, Archie 
Armstrong. 

Having stolen a sheep, he was so 
closely followed by the. enraged shep- 
herd that he had only time to reach his 
home and deposit the carcass of the 
sheep in the cradle, when the shepherd 
entered and accused him of the theft ; 
but Archie assumed an air of innocence 
and, in the character of nurse, deliber- 
ately entailed upon himself the curse 
contained in these lines :— 

“*If e’er I did sae fause a feat 
As thin my niebour’s faulds, 
May I be doom’'d the flesh to eat, 
This vera cradle haulds.’” 


He subsequently became jester to 
His Majesty Charles I; but was dis- 
missed in disgrace for the poignancy of 
his wit and keen satire; his subjects 
being members of the nobility. 

Though this clan in great 
strength upon the border several cen- 
turies ago, yet numerous branches or 
colonies, springing from the parent 
stock, located, at an early date, in the 
northern counties of England. One 


was 
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settled at Corby, Lincolnshire, another 
at Thorpe, . Nottinghamshire, 
another in Yorkshire. 

The the 
locality in which it originated, yet many 


and 


race is not numerous in 
members of it are found in England, 
great numbers in Ireland, and not a 
few in the United States and the British 
Provinces It is safe to assert that 
every person of the name of Armstrong, 
who rightfully bears that 


descended powerful 


name, is 
clan 


“ Debateable 


the 
the 


from 
border in 
Country.” * 


on the 


of 
Elizabeth, in 1603, William Armstrong, 


Soon after the death (Queen 


of the Mangerton branch, settled in the 
Soon 
after, his nephew, Andrew Armstrong, 


county of Fermanaugh, Ireland. 


joined him, and they were the founders 

of a numerous and prominent race. 
The of 

county Clare, are from the Mangerton 


Armstrongs Ballycumber, 


family. The Armstrongs of Gallen, 
Kings County, as well as those of Garry 
Castle and of Castle Iver, Kings County, 
are descended from “ Gilnockie ” Arm- 
strong. 
Major A. 


pleasant 


whose 
“ Gilnockie,’’ West- 
combe Park, Blackheath, S. E. London, 
resides his mother and sisters, is of the 
** Gilnockie” branch of the family. 


Armstrong, at 
home, 


Among the many estimable members 
Ireland 
Thomas Armstrong, J.P., of 


of the race in must not be 
omitted 
Portadown, county of Armagh, a solid 
business man, whose grandfather used, 
annually, to make a pilgrimage to the 
old home of his ancestors upon the 


Scottish border. 


* For much of the information of the clan Armstrong, 
the author of this article is indebted to the very valuable 
work entitled “‘ The History of Liddesdale, Eskdale, 
Ewesdale, Wauchopedale, and the Debateable Country.” 
Published, 1883, by 
David Douglass, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


3y Robert Bruce Armstrong 
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Then there is William E. Armstrong, 
Esq., solicitor, whose fluent and nimble 
tongue has won many cases in court, as 
well as entertained his guests with the 
iid of his 

} 


ttractive home at No. 12 Clifton Street, 


agreeable family, at his 


off Antrim Road, Belfast, Ireland. 


descendants of the 


to 


Among other 


] 


early emigrants Ireland, from the 


border, are the Armstrongs of county 


Sligo and town of Sligo, on the west 


coast of Ireland, who have been resi- 


dents there since 1650, at least. ‘This 
family is represented by the Rev. James 
\rmstrong, an Episcopal clergyman of 
pleasing address and winning manners. 

From his cheerful manse at Castle- 
rock, county of Londonderry, a roman- 
tic and enchanting place, he can look 
forth upon the heaving waters of the 
broad Atlantic, 


the 


and in the whirlwind of 


storm and tempest can hear its 


wildest music, as the angry waves lash 
themselves against the precipitous cliffs. 

Having sketched, in a general way, 
the history of the clan to its disruption, 
in 1530, of its collateral branches, which 
settled in Ireland and in England, and 
mentioned a few of its living members 
in the three kingdoms, a brief notice 
will be given of some representatives of 
an American family, the progenitors in 
a direct line of the subject of this 
notice, whose face adorns these pages. 

In April, 1719, a valiant band of 
Scotch Presbyterians founded the set- 
tlement of Londonderry and Windham, 


New Hampshire. They had crossed 


the stormy Atlantic the previous year, 


and part of the company came from 
the parish of Aghadowey, county of 
Londonderry, in the north of Ireland. 
The Rev. James McGregor was their 
pastor here, as he had been there. 
Many of this Scotch race had pre- 
viously fled from Scotland to Ireland to 
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avoid religious persecution; many, to 
avail themselves of the liberal grants of 
land in the province of Ulster, made by 
the government. It is estimated that, 
in 1641, twenty thousand English and 
one hundred thousand Scotch were then 
residing there. 
Disliking the 
the Established Church, the landlords, 


English government, 
and the land system, this colony in New 
Hampshire had made a new departure 
and planted a new settlement in the 
American wilderness. ‘Thousands upon 
thousands of this same race, the best 
blood ever introduced into America, 
settle- 
ments in Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 


followed them, founding new 


and South Carolina. ‘Their hearts were 
filled with bitter memories, and with 
hatred of the British government when 
they came to America. Going always 
upon the frontier, their sentiments were 
widely propagated, and the accession of 
the vast numbers of this obstinate, 
plucky, valiant, moral, and intellectual 
race made possible‘the success of the 
American Revolution in 1776, and the 
establishment of this great Republic. 

of New 
Hampshire, migrants 


Some the Londonderry, 


settlers were 
Ireland, 


and a part of them had participated in 


themselves from Scotland to 


the heroic defence of Londonderry, in 
Ireland, in 1688-89. 

(1) Charter Robert Armstrong came 
early to New Hampshire, and was 
was one of the original proprietors of 
He 
came from the north of Ireland, but 
when he or his forefathers emigrated 
from Scotland to Ireland cannot be 
stated with certainty, nor has it been 
ascertained to which branch of the 


Londonderry, on June 21, 1722. 


family, upon the border, he belonged. 
As has been shown, the Christian name 
Robert appeared often among the Arm- 
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strongs in the “‘ Debateable Land,” crop- 
ping out in different generations, as it 
has on this side of the “blue 
Tradition and evidence point to 
Charter Robert Armstrong as the pro- 
genitor of this American Armstrong 
family. He had two one 
died on the passage to America; the 
other was 


sea.” 


children : 


(2) Deacon John Armstrong, who 
was born in the north of Ireland, in 
1713, and emigrated to America when 
young. In the historic town of Wind- 
ham, New Hampshire, a part of the old 
Londonderry settlement, is an antiquated 
farmhouse, built in 1762 by him, which 
was his home till his death, May 6, 
1782. He was an occupant of this 
farm in 1738, which is the homestead 
of the family in the town, and still 
He 
,who died on Octo- 


resided upon by the descendants. 
married Janet 
776, 
They had seven children. 

(3) David 
June 11,1747; lived in Windham, New 


ber £2, aged seventy years. 
His son, 
Armstrong, was born 
Hampshire ; signer of the Association 
Test, in 1776. 
1775, Elizabeth 


June 21, 1836. 


He married, January 8, 
Hemphill, died 


His 


and 
Eleven children. 
son, 

born 
April 6, 1779; lived in Windham, New 


(4) Robert Armstrong, was 


Hampshire ; married Alice Park, and 
died August 21, 1849. Six children. 
His son, 

(5) David born 
in Windham, November 8, 1806; re- 
moved to 
1826, where he resided till his death, 
September 14, 1851. 
carpenter. 
Charlestown, 


Armstrong, was 


Boston, Massachusetts, in 


He was a ship- 
He met, and married, in 
Mahalia 
Lovering. She was bornin Loudon, New 


Massachusetts, 


Hampshire, on February, 4, 1810, and 


now resides in Boston. Her parents 
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were John and Elizabeth 
Lovering. The latter direct 
descendant of Governor Edward 
Winslow, who was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1633, 1636, and 1644, 
and was a passenger in the Mayflower 
in 1620. Mr. Armstrong had three 
children survive him. His only son is 
the subject of this sketch. 

(6) George W. Armstrong was born 
in Boston, Massachusetts, August 11, 
1836. He was educated in the public 
schools of that city. Was an attendant 
of the Hawes School, which was a noted 
institution, opened in 1823, and closed 
as a grammar school in 1859. 


(Winslow) 
was a 


In con- 
nection with this it may be well to state 
the fact, not generally known, that this 
was the first place in America where 
singing was introduced and taught as a 
school exercise. The teacher was that 
noted man, whose fame as a musician 
was wide as the world, the late Lowell 
Mason. 

In 1884 “The Hawes School Boys” 
instituted an organization, having for its 
object an annual reunion of its mem- 
bers. This body has a member- 
ship of some one hundred and _ fifty 
persons, widely scattered, living in all 
sections of the country. 

In this 
has a warm 


Mr. 
interest, takes an 


association Armstrong 
active 
part, and is its present vice-president. 
In his fourteenth year, the one in 
which he was to be graduated from the 
grammar school, by the severe illness 
of his father he was obliged to leave 
the studies in which he delighted, and 
was thrown upon his own resources, to 
fight the battle of life, which he has 
fought so well and so successfully. 
He did not start absolutely penni- 
less, like many of our most successful 
men. ‘The legacy he received from his 
father’s estate was the sum of eighty- 
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three dollars. With this amount, and 
with a strong constitution, good habits, 
an abundance of pluck, and Yankee 
grit and the dogged persistence 
and tenacity which Scotchmen and 
their descendants possess, he com- 
menced the long, hard, unequal con- 
test. 

In 1850 he began his first work, which 
was that of a penny-postman, and his 
district was the whole of South Boston. 
This was in the early days of the Cali- 
fornia “ gold fever” excitement and the 
labor was extremely arduous and exact- 
ing on a “steamer day.” 

He was next employed on the South 
Boston Gazette, Sunday News, and as 
newsboy in State Street. During his 
life as newsboy he won many friends 
among men of wealth, standing, and 
influence, who were drawn toward him 
by his courteous ways and manly bear- 
ing. 
won in those early days, the time of 
his small beginnings, and has retained 


Among those whose friendship he 


as warm friends through the vicissitudes 
of long years of business life to the 
achieved success and prosperity of the 


present, are the present collector of 


the port of Boston, the Hon. Roland 
Guild, late 
Charles O. Rogers, of the Boston Jour- 


Worthington, Curtis the 
nal, and many of the newspaper men 
of that day. 

On March 26, 1852, he became a 
newsboy on the Boston and Albany 
Railroad, where he remained nine years. 
For eighteen months he was employed 
in various positions, as brakeman, as bag- 
gage-master, as sleeping-car conductor, 
and as conductor on the regular trains. 


He then left the employ of the com- 


pany and became manager of the news 


business on that road. Three years 
later he became half-owner of the res- 


taurant and newsroom in the Boston and 
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Albany station in Boston, and in 1871 
became sole proprietor, which business 
he still retains. In 1865 he bought 
King’s baggage-express, and immedi- 
ately organized the “Armstrong’s 
Transfer,” which has attained such 
magnitude and importance. He added 
passenger-carriages, and perfected a 
system for the accommodation of rail- 
road passengers which is unsurpassed. 
It is a source of much satisfaction to 
him to know that no just claim against 
the Transfer for loss of property or 
delay in delivery was ever the subject 
of litigation. He has won the confi- 
dence of the larger and wealthier rail- 
road corporations in New England. 
Courteous to all, he has gained the 
friendship and kindness of the travel- 
ing public, which is always slow in 
giving its approbation and confidence. 

In 1882, with the very valuable 
assistance of Edward A. Taft, 
the “Armstrong Transfer 
Company,” becoming its president, and 
Mr. Taft its general manager. This 
company does a large business in Bos- 
ton, and is destined to attain the lead- 
ing those 


he 
organized 


position among facilities 
which add so much to the convenience 
of travelers in the United States. 

The magnitude of the business can 
be estimated from the fact that it is no 
uncommon thing for twenty-five hun- 
dred pieces of baggage to be trans- 
ferred from one point to another in a 
single day. 

In 


business 


purchased the news 

Fitchburg Railroad, 
and in 1877 extended it over the entire 
1875 he 
extended his restaurant and news busi- 


1869 he 


on the 


Hoosac Tunnel line. In 
ness over the Eastern Railroad, being 
owner of all dining-rooms and news- 
rooms at Boston, Massachusetts ; Ports- 


mouth, Wolfborough - Junction, New 
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Hampshire ; at Portland, Maine, and at 
Springfield, Pittsfield, Palmer, and South 
Framingham, Massachusetts, on the 
Boston and Albany Railroad. His 
newsboys are upon all trains, and all 
impure literature is rigorously excluded 
from their sales. 

His life is full of business activi- 
ties. He is a director in a number 
of corporations ; among them is the 
Worcester, Nashua, and Rochester 
Railroad, now being reorganized, and 
in which he takes an active part. 

He is a man of strong character, 
strictly upright in his business relations, 
public spirited, urbane in his manners, 
kind and sympathetic in his nature, has 
a wide circle of acquaintances and a 
strong corps of personal friends. 

But to know a man fully, he must be 
seen in the retirement of his home, in 


COOS IN THE 


James W. 
from Clarksville and Pittsburg, is a 
Democrat. He was born in Barneston, 


3ALDWIN, representative 


Province of Quebec, June 2, 1846, and 
came in childhood, 1854, to Pittsburg, 
where he has since lived. He is a 
farmer, and with his brother, George 
W. Baldwin, owns a farm of fifteen 
hundred acres in the valley of the Con- 
necticut and Indian Stream. He har- 
vests one hundred and fifty tons of hay 
and one thousand bushels of grain. He 
has served two terms as selectman and 
several years as supervisor. He attends 
the Methodist Church, has a nice house 
pleasantly situated on the river-road, is 
of steady habits, good looking, unmar- 
ried, and in the market for an offer. 


Sipney B. Wuitremore, Democrat, of 
Colebrook, his native town, born July 
21, 1839, married May 1, 1861, Eme- 
line C. Corbett of Stewartstown, has a 
farm of two hundred and seventy-five 
acres, devoted chiefly to hay, grain, and 
potatoes. He has been six terms select- 
man, treasurer of Coos County two 
years, moderator, collector of taxes, 


> Legislature. 


the society of wife, children, and 
friends. 

Mr. Armstrong is happy in_ his 
home and finds his keenest enjoyment 
in the domestic circle. He lives upon 
an attractive but unpretentious estate 
in Brookline, Massachusetts, where a 
generous hospitality is dispensed, 

He married December 10, 1868, 
Miss Louise Marston, of Bridgewater, 
New Hampshire, who died on Febru- 
ary 17, 1880. Their children were: 
Mabelle, born February 21, 1870; 
Louise, born October 22, 1871; died, 
December 22, 1876. 

His present wife is Flora E., daugh- 
ter of Dr. Reuben Greene, of Boston. 
They have one child, Ethel Armstrong, 
born June 7, 1884. Mrs. Armstrong 
is well adapted to adorn his home 
and brighten his life. 


LEGISLATURE. 


and is serving his second term on the 
State Board of Agriculture. Until it was 
disbanded, he was captain of Com 
pany I, Third Regiment, N. H. N. G. 
He attends the Methodist Church, and 
is a Mason. Children, Albert F., born 
May 13, 1865 ; Everett S., born Oct. 29, 
1874. 

Mr. Whittemore is a descendant of 
(1) Rev. Aaron Whittemore of Pem- 
broke ; (2) Benjamin, of Salisbury ; (3) 
John, who settled in Coos County in 
1812, at the instigation of Daniel Web- 
ster, to care for his interests in Dixville ; 
and of (4) Benjamin and Almira (Chand- 
ler) Whittemore, his parents. Benjamin 
Whittemore was a prominent man in 
town affairs, — for many years a select- 
man, a member of the Legislature sev- 
eral terms, and county commissioner. 


CLARK STEVENS, Democrat, represents 
Stratford. Mr. Stevens was born in 
Maidstone, Vt., May 23, 1839 ; married 
Nov. 7, 1867, Mary S. Schoff of Strat- 
ford. He has been selectman of Strat- 
ford for three years. Mr. Stevens 
moved to New Hampshire in 1847; 
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settled in Columbia. At the breaking 
it of the Rebellion, he enlisted in Com- 
iny F, Second N.H.V., served three 
vears and two months; re-enlisted in 
First N. H. heavy artillery, Company 
[, promoted to second lieutenant, and 
ed to June 25, 1865; forty-eight 
nths in service. He was taken 
prisoner at the first battle of Bull Run, 
July 21, 1861. Exchanged after Don- 
Idson. Six children, —Charles O., 
Julia E., Pearley C., Mary M., Alice, 
ind Mabel; all at home. Mr. Stevens 


ROLAND WORTHINGTON. 


COLLECI OF THI 


ROLAND WorTHINGTON, Collector of 


the Port of Boston, and the principal 
proprietor and editor of the Boston 


Evening Traveiler,isone of the veteran 
figures of New England, and, indeed, 
of Ameri 


an journalism. He was born 
in Agawam, Massachusetts, September 
22, 1817, and in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age is still in the full vigor of a well- 
preserved manhood, hale, hearty, and 
erect, and enters into the activities of 
business life with as much zest as ever. 

His father was a sturdy, intelligent 
farmer, who took a lively interest in 
public affairs, and filled several of the 
town offices. 

Collector Worthington received his 
education in the district schools of his 
native place, and after the manner of 
the farmers’ sons of t:is boyhood days, 
graduated into the sterner school of 
work at the early age of twelve. From 
that time until he reached his twentieth 
year he was employed in various capac- 
ities, supporting and educating himself 
as he went along. In March, 1837, he 
went to Boston, and found employment 
in the counting-room of the Dai'y Ad- 
vertiser. For six years he had the value 
able experience of association with the 


Cy 


yr 





is engaged in the lumber business, and 
owns five hundred acres of land in four 
farms. 

Mr. Stevens’ great-grandfather, Isaac 
from Connecticut, was a soldier in 
the Revolution, went to Canada with 
Gen. Arnold, and on his return took 
up land and settled in Stratford ; his 
grandfather Rich settled in Maidstone ; 
Orson, the father, moved to Columbia. 
Mason, and attends Baptist Church. 
Mr. Stevens was wounded four times. 


business department of that paper, 
which, with Nathan Hale as its editor, 
was indisputably the leading daily of 
New England, both in point of enter- 
prise and influence. So close had been 
Mr. Worthington’s application to busi- 
ness that, in 1843, his health was seri- 
ously impaired, and, under advice, he 
sought its restoration by a trip abroad. 
He crossed the Atlantic, and made a 
journey up the Mediterranean, tonchmg 
at various points, and enlarging his 
knowledge of Europe by actual observ- 
ation. Returning to this country he then 
passed a winter at the South. where he 
acquired a practical insight into the po- 
litical and social conditions of that sec- 
tion, which proved valuable to him as the 
great questions which culminated in the 
civil war developed themselves. 

In June, 1845, having returned to 
Boston with fully-renewed health, Mr. 
Worthington took charge of the Dazly 
Evening Traveller, and its history and 
his own have ever since been one and 
inseparable. 

The American Traveller was launched 
on January 1, 1825, Royal L. Porter 
being its first editor. Later, the Stage 
Register, a journal which had for its 
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principal feature several columns of 
stage line advertisements, was incorpor- 
ated with the American Traveller. 
With the issue of the new Daz/y Even- 
ing Traveller, the first number of which 
appeared on April 1, 1845, the Ameri- 
can Traveiler became its semi-weekly 
issue, and the Stage Register was trans- 
formed into the Weekly Traveller. 
This programme of publication is main- 
tained to the present time, the Bos/on 
Evening Traveller (daily), the Ameri- 
can Traveller (semi-weekly), and the 
Weekly Traveller, all being regularly 
issued in large and _steadily-growing 
editions from the well-known Traveller 
Building, on the corner of State and 
Congress Streets, facing the Old State 
House —in many respects the most 
striking newspaper site in the city. 
The first number of the Dai/y Evening 
Traveller was a four-page sheet, about 
14 X 20, bearing the imprint of Upton, 
Ladd, and Company as the publishers ; 
but that firm very soon afterwards relin- 
quished all connection with it. Its 
originators and first editors were Rev. 
George Punchard and Deacon Ferdi- 
nand Andrews. ‘They projected it as a 
strictly Orthodox paper, devoted to the 
zealous advocacy of the 
cause. 


temperance 
Rev. Mr. Punchard was popu- 
larly spoken of as “the bishop of the 
Orthodox churches of New Hamp- 
shire,” in which state he had 
preaching with 
power. Mr. 


been 
marked ability and 
Andrews, his associate, 
was a Deacon of the Pine Street Church. 
Together they set the moral and social 
standards of the Zrazvel/er high, and 


hough they have both long since 
ceased their connection with it, and 
passed to their rest, the paper io this 
day is conspicuous for the respect with 
which it treats all religious and moral 
movements, its constant and vigorous 


advocacy of the temperance reform, 


and its careful exclusion of all matter 
that would give offence in the family cir- 
cle. In this way it has steadily enjoyed, 
and still retains, the enviable distinction 
of being one of the cleanest newspapers 
in the country, and this, with its enter 
prise in the legitimate news field and 
the high order of literary work con- 
stantly displayed in its editoral columns, 
have secured it a warm welcome in 
thousands of the best homes of Boston, 
Massachusetts, and far and 
throughout New England. The credit 
of laying the basis of its permanent suc- 


wide 


cess as a vigorous, wide-awake, robust, 
daily journal belongs unquestionably to 
Mr. Worthington. He brought with 
him, from his experience on the Adver- 
fiser, a large fund of practical wisdom 
as a publisher, and a natural endow- 
ment of creative and originative faculty 
besides, which, from the date of his con- 
nection with the Zravedler to the present 
writing, has been the dominating factor 
in its development. 

Mr. Worthington’s name is identified 
with some notable steps in the progress 
of journalism. ‘The newspaper life of Bo 
ton, at the time he first entered it, was 
All the 
dailies of the Hub, save the J/a:/ and 


very stately and slow-going affair 


Times, were six-penny sheets, ani news 
boys were not permitted to cry any ot 
them for sale on the streets. ‘The 

very rigid ideas of what dignity required 
confined them to circulations acquired 
“by subscription only.” In August, 
1848, Daniel Webster was announced 
to address a meeting of his neighbors at 
Marshfield on the political issues of the 
hour. General Taylor had been for some 
time nominated for the Presidency, but 
the “God-like Daniel” had played the 
part of Achilles, “sulking in his tent.” 
There was intense interest on the part 
of the people of the State, and of the 


whole country to hear what he would say 
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Mr. Worthing- 
ton saw his opportunity in connection 


when he broke silence. 


with this event, and engaged Dr. James 
W. Stone, a well-known and expert sten- 

erapher of that time, to go to Marshfield 

id report Mr. Webster’s address in 
full. To make sure the enterprise should 
not miscarry, the young publisher drove 
Dr. Stone himself to the scene of opera- 
tions, secured the great expounder’s 
personal co-operation in perfecting the 

rbatim report of his speech, and then 


drove the doctor with his notes back 


» Boston. Other reporters were there 
the older dailies, but Mr. Worthing- 
ton’s push distanced them all, and 
arly next morning a Traveller Extra 


was on the streets of Boston, and had 


an immense sale. Large editions were 


rapidly called for, and the newsboys of 
Boston cried it lustily all day long. 
The speech was that ever memorable 


me in which Webster described ‘Tay- 
lor’s nomination, in the now historic 
phrase, as one “not fit to be made.” 
report it was sent 


From the Zraveller’ 
specially to the New York //era/d/, and 


from that t 


ne on till the organizing of 
the Press Association. the Traveller 
was the New York //era/d’s Boston 
correspondent. Still the prejudice of 
the older publishers against the crying 
of the newspapers by boys on _ the 
streets remained; and Mr. Worthing- 
ton’s innovation was regarded unfavora- 
bly, even by some of his own business 


issociates, 


He was « bliged to seek a 
personal interview with the President of 
the Eastern Railroad in order to obtain 
i permit for a boy to go upon the ferry- 
boat in the afternoon to sell his evening 


paper. He persisted in the innovation, 


however, and by another energetic 


stroke made it a permanent feature of 


When the 
news of the French Revolution of 1848 


the newspaper business. 


and the dethronement of Louis Philippe 
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arrived at New York, it was sent by 


telegraph to the Boston reading-room. 
The telegraph office, by a curious 
blunder, sent a copy of the despatch to 
the three Boston evening papers. Mr. 
Worthington saw instantly the import- 
ance of the news, though its value 
seems to have escaped immediate ob- 
servation in the offices of his rivals. 
He ran off Zraveller Extras as quickly 
is his press facilities would allow, and 
his press-room was kept at the high- 
pressure point of activity until late in 
the evening, satisfying the demand for 
this startling piece of foreign intelli- 


gence. ‘The newsbovs’ cries of ‘ Zrav- 


eller Extra,’ France,’ 


‘Fall of Louis Phillipe,’ ‘7vaveder Ex- 


‘Revolution in 


tra,’ were heard on every great thorough- 
fare, and from that moment the day of 
newspaper sales “by subscription only” 
was gone by. The dispatch which the 
Traveller thus used to such advantage is 
aid to have been the first sent over the 
telegraph wires from New York that was 
ever published in Boston. 

Another feature of newspaper offices, 
which is now stereotyped by general use, 
but the iniatition of which in Boston be- 
longs also to Mr. Worthington, is the 
staring placards, or bulletins, giving the 
brief heads of the latest news of the day. 
In passing it may be said that the 
Traveller's present daily-painted bulle- 
tins, in blue and red, are commonly re- 
marked upon as at once the clearest 
and most ornamental exhibited in front 
of any newspaper office in the city, and 
at any time of the day, when stirring 
news is coming over the wires, a large 
crowd is sure to be found flocking to 
They are the work of Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Webster, the cashier and con- 


them. 


fidential clerk of Mr. Worthington, who 
has been in the Zyaveller’s counting- 
room for twenty years, and whose skill 
in rapid and clear lettering is best 
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seen, perhaps, upon an election night, 
State or National, when his swiftly and 
boldly-drawn bulletins, short, crisp, and 
legible as print, are read by admiring 
thousands, who invariably pack the large 
square in front of the Old State House. 

The Zraveller’s first publication of- 
fice was at No. 47 Court Street. In 
April, 1852, its home was removed to 
the Old State House, and later it was 
established on its present advantageous 
and commanding site, in the large and 
convenient Traveller Building, which 
has recently become’ the property of 
Mr. Worthington. 

rhe paper enjoys a deservedly high 
character for political courage and con- 
sistency. ‘This is due, beyond question, 
to the positiveness of views on all 
lic questions which has | 


personal trait of its manager. Mr. 


Worthington was one of the earliest of 
the Free Soilers of Massachusetts, and 
is remembered by ail tl of 
“the men of ’48,” as nch and 


steadfast member of the little band of 


men who at that early date foresaw and 
welcomed the conflict with the slav 
power, and who were in fact the ad- 
vance guard of the great Republican 
party, which was twelve years later to 


take the destiny of the nation into its 
When the Republican party 
was organized, Mr. Worthington, in 


common with his brother Free-S 


oolers 


keeping. 


at once joined it, and carried his paper 
with him, though this last step cost him 
a conflict of opinion with Editor 


n- 
low the lead of Daniel Webster’s fa- 
mous speech of the seventh of March, 
1852. It was wholly due to Mr. 
Worthington’s inflexible attachment to 
the Free-Soil idea that Mr. Andrews’s 
views were overruled and the Zravel/er 
held true to tie policy which has 
ever since made it one of the most 


drews, who was strongly disposed to fol- 


fearless and ablest exponents of the 
Republican creed. At Mr. Worthing- 
ton’s instance the brilliant Manton 
Marble, who later became nationally 
distinguished as the editor of the New 
York World, then took the managing 
editorship of the TZvrazeller. Young 
Marble was then only in his twenty- 
second year, but he filled the positon 
with signal ability until Samuel Bowles, 
who became famous later as the founder 


of the Springfield Republican, joined 
the paper in 185 Mr. Marble and 


Mr. Bowles could not work in the har- 


ness together and the former left f 
broader field of labor in New \ 
Mr. Bowles became the managing edit 
of th Traveller onthe thirteenth of 
April, 1857, and threw up the ] 

on the tenth of Aug follow i 
connection with the paper w 

and brilliant, but, for Mr. Worth 

very costly and all but fatal. \ 
Bowles entered upon the project 
initing the Aas, tl Bee, and th 
Gi 07 le wit! the Levens Travell 
nd tound upon the consolidation a 
great quarto, modelled after the New 
York 7ridune, to be pported by tl 


highest literary talent, and to be first- 
class in every respect. Mr. Bowl 
failed utterly, and, soured by his faiiur 
he left his post and started for Spring- 
field without giving any notice to his 


a 
5 


leagues, leaving Mr. Worthington in the 
lurch to struggle out of the quagmire of 
debt into which his Quixotic editorial 
management had conducted the concern. 
Mr. Bowles was succeeded as managing 
editor by Mr. Joseph B. Morss, who put 
into its columns many years of solid 
and effective work. The war for the 
Union came and the price of the paper 
was advanced to four cents, and later 
to five cents a copy. The Zvaveller 
showed great enterprise in the collec- 
tion and publication of war news, and, 
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all the other wide- 


awake newspapers of that period, made 


in common with 


rapid strides in circulation in conse- 
quence. Mr. Reuben Crooke followed 
Mr. Morss as managing editor of the 
paper, under Mr. Worthington’s direc- 
tion. An indefatigable worker, a ready 


and well-informed writer, and a man 


his conscience into all his 
Mr. Crooke 


Traveller s 


who carried 


e ‘ 
editoral labors. well sus- 


tained the reputation as a 
champion of sturdy Republicanism in 
politics, and kept it on the right side in 
all the 

time. He still remains 


rm movements of the 


moral ref 


with the paper as 


its first associate-eaditor Mr. James.W. 
Clarke followed him as the 7raveller’ 
managing editor in 1879. Mr. Clarke 
s recognized by his br r journa 
is wielding a pen of 1 facility 
qd brilliance l the line « po cal 
ting, his articles have vigor and 
force and, when oce n offe hum- 
orous and caustic quality which have 
won for the Zraz ra ) of new 
friends and admirers, and confirmed 
t high favor in which it has so long 
been held by Republican readers 
The 7raveiler has shown truly re 
markable foresight in discussing the 


political situations of the past few years. 


It seems t 


ition, the 


» have divined, as if by intu- 
safe and the sagacious course 


for its party to take, and its counsels, 
not always taken, have been well-nigh 
In 
1860 it was the first paper to suggest, as 
the the 
man who became the great war governor 


invariably verified by the events. 


successor of Governor Banks, 
of the Commonwealth. When Governor 
Talbot’s declination to accept a renomi- 
nation in 1879 necessitated the choice 
of a new standard bearer against the for- 
midable candidacy of General Butler, 
the TZyraveller brought forward the 
name of Honorable John D. Long. 
Against the united and strenuous oppo- 
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sition of the other Republican dailies of 
Boston it urged Mr. Long’s nomination 
upon the Convention, and he was nomi- 
nated andelected. Jn 1882 it warned its 
party against the nomination of Mr. 
Bishop, and urged the selection of Mr. 
Crapo as the opponent that year of Gen- 
, 


eral Butler. The party disregarded its 


advice, and went to defeat as it had pre- 


saged. In 1883 again, against every 
other Republican paper in Boston, it 
that D. 


was nomination 


insisted Honorable George 


Robinson the wisest 


uld be made against Governor 


1g its argument on the 
claim, which it repeated over and over 


again, that necessarily Governor Butler 


must be met on the stump and talked 


Mr. 


yn was emphatically the man for 


down before the people, and that 


Robin 


that service. The came near to 


making another nomination, but at the 
Trav 
was taken, Mr. Robinson was nomi- 


nated, and in the 


ele hour the lier’'s advice 


venth 


. . 
campaign whoien 


followed Governor Butler was beaten 


—exactly as the Zvraveller had said 
he would be — by Mr. Robinson's con- 
In 


the 


th him on the stump. 


large fal? 7 Honal ase 
larger held Of Mmational politics 


paper has shown the same intelligence 


and insight. A strong and consistent 


the 


type of Republicanism, it, nevertheless, 





exponent of radical or st: 


counselled the with 


party great ear- 
nestness azainst the continuance of 
the faction fight precipitated in 


1880-81 between the Grant—Conkling 
and Blaine-Garfield wings. Again and 
again it foretold the national overthrow 
of Republicanism if the feud was kept up. 
In the event of last November its wis- 
dom in this regard was fully borne out. 
When the Chicago Convention -was 
about to meet in June last the Zraveller 
appealed most earnestly to the New 
England delegates t> join the Arthur 
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column early and secure the defeat of 
Mr. Blaine, whose candidacy it plainly 
intimated would, in its belief. be per- 
ilous to the party at the polls. Over 
and over again it warned the Massachu- 
that the Edmunds 
movement was farcical, because it had no 


setts delegation 


chance of success, and recorded its opin- 
ion that, if it was persisted in, Mr. Blaine’s 
nomination would be secured on the 
second or third ballot at the latest. In 
all these forecasts the Zraved//er proved 
to be Ed- 
munds movement proved to be utterly 
barren of result, Mr. Blaine was nomi- 
nated on the second ballot as the direct 
result of the action of 
and in the 
Mr. Blaine and the 
national defeat. remark- 
able record of politcal far-sightedness, 
and the credit of it belongs to Mr. 
Worthington, who has, at all the turn- 
ing-points of laid 


course, and inspired its utterance. A 


absolutely correct. ‘The 


Massachusetts, 
had 


party 


end, as it feared, 
suffered 


This is a 


affairs, down its 
keen and close observer of the current 
of public affairs, with a strong faculty for 
perceiving the 
political 


practical points in a 
situation, his judgment has 
given the paper this singular pre-emi- 
nence as a sound and safe political 
Although but little 


he is a very ready and cor- 


guide. writing 
himself 
rect critic of good writing, and has al- 


ways drawn around him, by an in 
stinctive appreciation of literary talent, 
an editorial corps of capable and ac- 
complished writers. Always a warm ad- 
mirer of Honorable Chester A. Arthur, 
he sturdily championed him against the 
hostile criticism of the so-called half- 
breed presses, at the time of his nomi. 


nation for the Vice-Presidency. When 


Roland Worthington. 


President Garfield’s 
nounced Mr. 
undertook to 


death 
Worthington 


was an- 
promptly 
the prejudice 
created against the new President in the 


public mind by the same presses, and 


correct 


the Zvaveller’s predictions of a conserv- 
ative, capable, and patriotic administra- 
tion by Mr. Arthur were abundantly re- 
alized in the three years which followed. 
Without solicitation President Arthur 
tendered to Mr. Worthington the office 
of Collector of the Port, in April, 1882. 
A bitter opposition was made to his 
confirmation by Senator Hear, 
on political grounds, but 


purely 
the appoint- 
ment was confirmed bya very large ma- 


jority, and even those who then o 
posed it 


I 
that he has 
proved a mest efficient Collector, has 
conducted the the 


to the service of the 


now con ede 


business of office 
with an eye single 
government and the business commun- 
ity which has to do with the Custom 
House, and has never allowed partisan 
interfere with the 
managment of the large force of em- 


considerations to 


ployes under his orders. It is doubt- 


ful, indeed, if true civil-service reform 


has been carried out more perfectly in 


any government office in the country 
than at the Boston Custom House un- 
der Collector Worthington. 


expires in May, 1886. 


His term 
When he retires 
the United States government will lose 
an excellent officer, but the Boston 
Traveller will have to be congratulated 
on regaining the full benefit of the un- 
divided energies and attention of the 
man who laid the basis of its prosperity 
so securely, and who has given it the 
masterly managment which has made 
it what it is. 
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MILFORD SPRINGS, 
Mitrorp, N.H. 


THE MILFORD SPRINGS are situated in 
the south-east section of the town of 
Milford, New 
Hampshire, about ten miles north-west 
of Nashua. 


Hillsborough County, 


Early in the present century the val- 
uable medicinal qualities of the waters 
from the Milford Springs became widely 
known from the many remarkable cures 
effected by their use. The original 
discovery has been attributed, by well- 


but, without attempting to prove that 
they are of supernatural or Divine 
origin, it is a fact that many discoveries 
as well as inventions have been made 


when the dreamer was asleep, — when 


the mind, freed from bodily pains and 


mental cares, seemed to have a clearer 
vision, or operated by a sense unused 
and valueless in waking-moments. 

It is a matter of fact that the value 
of the waters had to be discovered, 














THE OLD MILFORD 


authenticated tradition, to Ebenezer 
Sargent, who, in the year 1818, guided 
by a dream or vision of his dying son, 
commenced to dig for the health-giving 
fountain. At the depth of ten feet a 
living spring was disclosed, from which, 
for three the 
healing waters have poured in a copious 
and this 


prosaic age it seems almost necessary 


quarters of a century, 


never-failing stream. In 


to apologize for dreams and _ visions ; 


SPRINGS HOUSE 


AND STABLES. 


and that they were known very widely 
nearly seventy years ago. It is only of 
late years, however, that science has 
lent its aid to analyze the water, and 
demonstrate its curative 
The the 


water from these springs is its almost 


properties. 


most noticeable feature of 


absolute purity. The most careful 


analysis of the water from the various 
springs disclose the presence of less 


than six grains cf mineral matter to 
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the gallon, and the absence of all im- 
purities. Shortly after the first dis- 
covery several springs became known 
to the owner, distinguished each from 
the other by some peculiarity. Per- 
haps the best known of these is the 
Ponemah, which contains silica, oxide 
of iron, carbonate of lime, carbonate 
of soda, sulphate of soda, sulphate of 
potash, chloride of sodium, and mag- 
nesia. The Iron Spring contains sul- 
phate of iron, sulphate of soda, sodium 





— 
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THE MILFORD 


alumina, carbonate of magnesia, and 
free carbonic-acid gas. The Magnesia 
Spring contains sulphate of iron, sul- 
phate of magnesia, sulphate of lime 
soluble, carbonate of lime, a trace of 
silica, and chloride of sodium. The 
old Milford Spring contains sulphate of 
soda, silica, sulphate of potash, chloride 
of sodium, and sulphate of iron. 

A few words about the past history 
of the springs may be of general inter- 
est. Soon after the discovery of the 
value of the water, their fame spread to 
distant sections of our land, and many 











pilgrimages were made from great dis- 
tances, and wonderful cures were r 
ported. The owner of the property 
was offered a munificent sum for tl 
land on which the springs were situated, 
but could not be induced to dispose of 
it for many years. The neighboring 
farmers reaped a harvest in entertaining 
the numerous visitors, and their accom- 
modations were taxed to the utmost. 
In course of time an inn was built, and 
at once it became a popular resort. 
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MINERAL SPRINGS. 


In a recent article in “The Century,’ 
George Iles makes the statement, — 
“Hotels in America are the best and 
His fur 
ther statement, that “ New York has 


most splendid in the world.” 


the best hotels in America,” will not | 

accepted so unreservedly ; for New 
York hotels have a pretentious rival for 
supremacy in excellence in The Bruns- 


wick, —one of the hotel palaces of 


Boston. Under the management of 
Messrs. Amos Barnes and John W. 
Dunklee, this magnificent hotel has 


acquired a world-wide reputation. 
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A number of years ago the Milford 


Springs property came into possession 
of Messrs. Barnes and Dunklee, and 
they conceived the idea of building a 
summer hotel which should be a model 
of its class. The Hotel Ponemah 
the result. 

To reach the hotel, the traveller from 
Boston should take the cars at the 
Lowell Depot. After a ride of a 
little over an hour through Lowell and 











HOTEL 


Nashua, he should alight at Amherst 
station, where he will find in waiting a 
Concord coach to carry him to his des- 
tination, nearly two miles away. The 
road is mostly up-hill ; and, as the coach 
lumbers along, one obtains a succession 
of pleasant rustic views of orchard and 


hay-field, and glimpses into the forest 
which encroaches on the highway. 
“We had the pleasure of being sur- 
prised,” wrote a correspondent of “The 
Boston Home Journal,” “as we emerged 
from the screen of the orchards, and 
saw the handsome house above us. 


From an architectural point of view it 


Springs. 
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is very plain, but in the best of taste ; 


being about 175 x 50, surrounded by 


wn 


an unbroken covered piazza thirteen 


feet wide. <A picturesque attractive- 
ness is gained by painting the roof of 
the piazza, the window-caps, and the 
mansard roof, red ; which contrasts well 
with the light-brown color used on the 
rest of the building. 

“The main entrance is from the 


road, where the piazza is but a few feet 











PONEMAH. 


above its level; though at the next 
corner it is full twelve feet above the 
hillside, and requires a long flight of 
steps to the pathway down the hill. 
This broad flight of steps, prettily railed, 
is an effective addition to the exterior 
of the house. The front door opens 
into a wide corridor and public office. 
On one side of the entrance is the re- 
ception-room, cheerily carpeted in red, 
and with an open fireplace in case of 
unseasonable weather. From this opens 
the parlor, a long room, with its lace- 
curtained windows and fashionable ap- 


ointments resembling more nearly 
5S 4 
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what it should be, — the social pivot for 
the guests, rather than the gathering- 
On the 
opposite side of the corridor is that 


place of a country tavern. 


room of doubtful use, always dubbed 
‘gentlemen’s reading-room.’ The office, 
a wide, airy room, is made conspicuous 
by its open brick fireplace and and- 
irons, and its tall clock, which doesn’t 
stand half-way up stairs, but right at 
their foot. A few desirable rooms for 
transients, a private dining-room, and 
the large dining-hall, occupy the bal- 
ance of the ground-floor. The dining- 
room, which extends across the entire 


Weer es 


2 





Springs. 





to which the small tables with handsome 
table-linen and perfect appointments 
add. The serving-room opens directly 
from one corner of this room, and a 
stairway leads thence into the kitchen. 
All the modern appliances for quick 
and good service are employed. 

“The basement is occupied by the 
nurses’ dining-room, billiard-room, bar- 
ber-shop, kitchen, dish-washing room, 
help’s dining-room, closets, storerooms, 
ice-house, larder, and, in fact, all the 
machinery of a first-class city hotel, 
including that for generating gas. All 
the best appliances for keeping provis- 


INTERIOR OF HOTEL PONEMAH 


breadth of the building, and is entered 
by double doors at the end of the hall, 
has large windows on three sides, each 
of which commands a view as truly 
rural as if spread before the dairy-win- 
dow of a farmhouse. Two open fire- 
places give the room an air of elegance, 


ions, cooking and serving them, are 
there. 

“One of the most delightful things 
in the hotel is its hallways: they are 
broad as rooms, well lighted, and car- 
peted tastefully, with open fireplaces 
and chandeliers. The chambers are all 
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Milford 


large ; and each commands a delightful 


view, there being no out-buildings to 
spoil the prospect. They are finished 
in hard wood, and tastefully carpeted ; 
and, if we recollect, nearly every room 
in the house has a closet, while no drain 
the 
Electric bells, gas, bath-rooms, etc., are 
all in their places. 

“The grounds require more than a 
few words. 


or waste-pipe contaminates air. 


One must imagine a clear- 
ing at the summit of a hill, amid chest- 
nuts and pines, and apple-orchards with 
their varied greens, a horizon hill-girt, 
and seventy miles of New-Hampshire 
landscape between. 

“When the work is completed, the 
grounds will be laid out in pleasant 
walks up-hill and down-hill, by dainty 
spring-houses, through fragrant pine- 
groves, with seats and swings, and en- 
ticing hammock lodges ; while a small 
but pretty grass-edged pond will break 
the view on one side of the house. 
From the piazza the view is delightful : 
just now the chestnut-trees are in bloom, 
and half a dozen varieties of singing- 
birds live among the branches of those 
near the house, and give daily concerts ; 
a red bird, whose name I do not know, 
swung and coquetted in the apple-tree 
on the day of our visit, and trilled out 
a new song in a style that out-Pattied 
Patti. 
are unrivalled, and seen from the cupola 
the house, and from 
which the dim line of the White Moun- 
tain ranges can be seen, with countless 


The sunrise and moonrise views 


which crowns 


little villages like toy towns on the hill- 
sides between, is something to remem- 
ber always. Vernon, Milford, Hancock, 
Amherst, Goffstown and its twin moun- 
tains, Keene, and a score of other 
towns, make a bird’s-eye view of which 
one does not tire soon, as the atmos- 
pheric changes pass over it. A 


il 
co] 


cool 


Springs. 


breeze, too, is a permanent dweller on 
the hill where the house stands, 

“The service of the hotel is sans 
reproche. Mr. Charles A. Gleason, now 
steward at the Brunswick, and for three 
years manager of the Memphremagog 
His 
head-waiter is from the Brunswick, and 
knows his business thoroughly, and his 
head cook ditto. 

“So the primitive springs are to be 
fashionable ; and, where country beaux 
and belles were wont to saunter, the 
rustle of elegance is to be heard. 
Bright lights will shine (not being elec- 
tric, however, shine not too brightly) 
where starlight and moonlight have 
reigned supreme; yet the first-class 
hotel will civilize but a small radius, and 
give to its guests farm-life, so far as out- 
of-door freedom, dearth of excitement, 
pure air, rural location, go, with a satis- 


House, Newport, Vt., manages it. 


fying addition of surroundings on a par 
with home in appointments and com- 
fort. 

“On the grounds is a bottling-house, 
in which is located the engine, which 
furnishes also forcing-power and steam- 
Here the already 
famous Ponemah water, one of the 
sweetest table-waters in vogue, is bottled, 
and carted to Amherst station, then 


heat for the house. 


shipped to New England agents for its 
sale. If you want health, comfort, 
quiet, a good bed and a good table, 
and a glance at Nature’s sweetest face, 
Hotel Ponemah offers you all.” 

The site is on the side-hill, near the 
summit, of Mount Pisgah, six hundred 
feet above the ocean, and several hun- 
dred yards up the hill from the old 
Milford Springs House. A little way 
in front of the hotel winds the county- 
road leading over the hill to the south- 
west, to Hillis and the Massachusetts 


line. Across the road is an unfenced 





Milford Springs. 


field on the hillside, bounded by a 
maple and chestnut forest, affording 
a charming and restful bit of rural 
scenery. ‘To the rear of the hotel, 
from which the land falls rapidly away, 
there is an extended view half-way 
around the horizon, unsurpassed for 
loveliness. In the foreground, at one’s 
feet, 1s the grove in which are enshrined 
the health-giving fountains. Over the 
tree-tops can be seen a wide expanse 
of hill and valley, woods and cultivated 
fields, church-spires and farm-buildings, 
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John Rogers’ antique chairs and set- 
On this floor are the offices, 
On the 


floors above are spacious guest-cham- 


tees. 
parlors, dining-room, and hall. 
bers; every one receiving sunlight 
sometime during the day, and each 
commanding a beautiful prospect. 

So thoughtful were the proprietors 
in planning this hotel, that they have 
escaped the nuisance of flies in the 
day-time ; and open windows give in- 
gress only to pure mountain air. 

The house is under the immediate 
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BOTTLING-HOUSE. 


sunded in the distance by the outline 
of hill and mountain in adjoining coun- 


The hotel itself was built to conform 
he ideas of the proprietors. The 


hotel is really of four full stories, although 
apparently of three. The first story, or 
basement, is artfully concealed by a wide 
piazza: it is a model in its way, and is 
under the supervision of “ artists’? from 


the Brunswick. The first floor is en- 


tirely surrounded by a wide veranda, 


on which are disposed a hundred of 


management of Mr. Charles A. Gleason, 
steward at the Brunswick; and, as a 
matter of course, the service is unex- 
ceptionable. 

The object of this article is not, pri- 
marily, the description of the hotel, but 
rather to call public attention to the 
water of Milford Springs,— more espe- 
cially the water from the PONEMAH SPRING. 

The Milford Springs Company have 
for the 


water, and offer it to the public, not 


every convenience bottling 


only on account of its medicinal qual- 
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ities, but for its excellence as a pure 
spring-water for table-use. The Com- 
pany already have wholesale agents in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Cincinnati ; and the demand 
is steadily increasing. 


THE PONEMAH SPRING 
A chemical analysis of the “ Pone- 
mah” water by John M. Ordway of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
gives the following results : — 
* Silica ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1.2400 
Oxide of iron . ® : 
Carbonate of lime 
Carbonate of soda 
Sulphate of potash 
Chloride of sodium 
Magnesia (trace). 
Water, etc. . ° 


eO009 


Total per gallon 3-053 grs. 


~he post-o..ice and telegrapy 


:address of Hotel Ponemah is ‘“‘ Amherst Station, N.H.” 


Springs. 


“This is therefore one of the purest of 
spring-waters; and I do not see that any water 
could be better for every-day table-use than 
this, as it comes from a spring highly charged 
with carbonic-acid gas.” 

The Ponemah Spring water will be- 
come celebrated, and must find a ready 

sale, in years to come, 
throughout United 
States. As a tonic it must 
become very popular. 
The Hotel Ponemah ' 
opens in June, and closes 
late in October. The ele- 
vation is such that hay- 


the 


fever is unknown, and there 

The 
managers of the Boston 
and Lowell Railroad have 
so arranged the trains that 
businessmen can leave the 
hotel after breakfast, and 
reach Boston by 9g a.M. ; 
the express train making 
but two stops. 

Next to June, the month 
of September is the most 
enjoyable in the country ; 
for then the air is bracing 
and exhilarating, the land- 
scape is undergoing that 
wonderful change when 
the forest assumes the 
most gorgeous of colors, 
and the cheerful fire on 
the hearth gives radiance 

to the rooms. 


are no mosquitoes, 


As a matter of course, the best way 
to test the virtues of the Milford Springs 
is to try their efficacy, surrounded by 
the many comforts afforded by Hotel 
Ponemah. Aside from the approach 
by railroad, it should be remembered 
that Hotel Ponemah can be reached 
from any part of New England by car- 
riage-roads, which, in the immediate 


vicinity, are unrivalled for excellence. 





Ten Days in Nantucket. 


TEN DAYS IN 


OnE night, in the early part of July, 
1883, as the successful real-estate broker, 
Mr. Gordon, returned to home 
from his city-office, his attention was 
arrested by a lively conversation among 
the members of his family on the won- 
ders of Nantucket. ‘The sound of this 
old name brought so vividly back to 
him his own boyish 


his 


interest in the 
place, that almost before he was aware 
of it he announced his return home to 
his family by saying: “ Well, suppos- 
ing we go to Nantucket this Summer ! 


It is thirty-four miles from main-land 
and so free from malaria, there is no 
better place for fishing and sailing, and 
there would be a mental interest in 
looking around the island which would 
be instructive and delightful, and, per- 
haps, profitable for me, from a business 
point of view.” 

Mrs. Gordon, who had of late years de- 
veloped a keen interest for the historic 
and antique, immediately seconded her 
husband in his suggestion ; and before 


NANTUCKET. 


the evening closed a letter was sent to 
Nantucket asking for necessary informa- 
tion as to a_ boarding place there, for at 
least ten days, for a party of five — Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon, their daughter Bessie, 
twenty years of age, their son Tom, fif- 
teen years, and a favorite cousin of theirs, 
Miss Ray, who was then visiting them, 
and whose purse, as Mr. Gordon had 
so often practically remembered, was 
not equal to her desire to see and to 
know. 

In a few days satisfactory arrange- 
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ments were made which ended in their 
all leaving the Old Colony depot, Bos- 
ton, in the half-past twelve train, for 
Woods Holl, where they arrived in two 
hours and a half; from that place they 
took the steamer for a nearly three 
hours’ sail to Nantucket, only to stop 
for a few moments at Martha’s Vineyard. 

While they were thus ploughing their 
way on the mighty deep, Nantucket’s 
famous crier, “ Billy” Clark, had climbed 
to his position in the tower of the Uni- 
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tarian Church of the town—as had 
been his daily custom for years — spy- 
glass in hand, to see the steamer when 
she should come in sight. Between five 
and six o’clock, the repeated blowing of 
the horn from the tower announced to 
the people his success, and became the 
signal for them to make ready to receive 
those who should come to their shores. 
Just before seven o’clock. the steamer 
arrived. While she was being fastened 
to the wharf, Tom was attracted by this 
same “ Billy,” who, having received the 
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about the Folgers, for was not Benjamin 
Franklin’s mother a Folger and born on 
this island? ‘Then as she saw about her 
some old portraits and copies of the 
masters, and, above all, a copy of Mu- 
rillo’s Immaculate Conception in the 
dining-room, she was sure that the at- 
mosphere of her new quarters would be 
conducive to her happiness and growth. 

The others saw the pictures, but they 
appreciated more fully, just then, the de- 
licious blue-fish which was on hand to 
appease their hunger. 


“mr wAlllis Zee! 


EARLY MORNING, NANTUCKET. 


daily papers, was running up the wharf 
his bell and 
crying out the number of passengers on 
board, and other important news, which 
Tom failed to hear in the noise of the 
crowd. A few minutes’ walk brought 
the party to their boarding-place. 
When Mrs. Gordon spied the soft, 
crayon likeness of Benjamin Franklin 
on the wall, as she stepped into the 
house, her historical 


toward the town, ringing 


pulse quickened 
that she then 
determined to 


to such an extent 
there 


and 


hunt up more 


After a night of restful sleep, such 
as Nantucket is noted for giving, they 
all arose early to greet a_ beautiful 
morning, which they used, partly for a 
stroll around the town. Of course, they 
all registered at the Registry Agency on 
Orange Street, where Mr. Godfrey, who 
had entertained them by his interesting 
guide-book on Nantucket, gave them a 
kind Then walked 
along the Main Street, noticing the 
bank, built in 1818, and passed some 


welcome. they 


quaint old houses with their gables, 
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roofs, and sides, all finished alike, which 
Burdette has described as “being 
shingled, shangled, shongled, and shun- 
gled.”” Tom was struck with the little 
railings which crowned so many of the 
houses ; and which, since the old fish- 
ing day’s prosperity did not call the 
people on the house-tops to watch anx- 
iously for the expected ships, were now 
more ornamental than useful. They 
passed at the corner of Ray’s Court a 
sycamore tree, the largest and oldest on 
the island, and soon halted at the neat 
Soldiers’ Monument, so suggestive of 
the patriotic valor of the island-people. 
‘Later, they found on Winter Street the 
Coffin School-house,— a brick build- 
ing with two white pillars in front and a 
white cupola, — which was back from 
the street, behind some shade trees, and 
surrounded by an iron fence. As they 


looked at it Miss Ray read aloud the 


words inscribed on the front : 


FOUNDED 1827 BY 
ADMIRAL Sir IsAAC COFFIN Bart. 
ERECTED 
1852. 


They were also interested to see 
near by, a large white building, known 
as the High School-house. As they 
neared home, Tom’s eyes noticed the 
sign of a Nantucket birds’ exhibition 
and a visit to that place was made. 

During the walk, Mrs. Gordon had 
been particularly interested in the large 
cobble-stones which the uneven streets 
supported in addition to the green 
grass, and also the peculiar Nantucket 
cart, with its step behind. 

On their return to their boarding- 
place, they joined a party that had been 
formed to go to the Cliff, a sandy bluff 
about a mile north from the town, where 
they were told was to be found the best 
still-water bathing on the island. Soon 
they were all on the yacht “ Daunt- 
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less,” which hourly plied between the 
two places; in twenty minutes they 
were landed at the Cliff; and fifteen 
minutes later they were all revelling in 
the warm, refreshing water. Bessie de- 
clared that in all her large bathing ex- 
perience on the north shore she had 
never enjoyed anything like this. Miss 
Ray felt that here in this warm, still 
water was her opportunity to learn to 
swim so she accepted the kind teach- 
ing of a friend; but, alas, her efforts 
savored more of hard work to plough up 
the Atlantic ocean than of the de- 
lightful pleasure of acquiring knowledge 
for some possible future use. While 
Miss Ray was thus struggling with the 
ocean, and Bessie, and Tom were sport- 
ing like two fish—-for both were at 
home in the water— Mr. Gordon was 
looking around the Cliff with his bus- 
iness eye wide open. As he walked 
along the road back from the shore, and 
saw the fine views which it afforded him, 
he admired the judgment of Eastman 
Johnson, the artist, in building his sum- 
mer house and studio there. A little 
farther on, upon the Bluffs, the highest 
point on the island, he noted the house 
of Charles O’Connor with the little 
brick building close by for his library ; 
and he decided that an island which 
could give such physical benefit as this 
was said to have given to Mr. O ’Connor, 
would not be a bad one in which to in- 
vest. So the value of the Cliff or Bluffs 
was jotted down in his note-book for 
future use, 

At the same time that Mr. Gordon 
was exploring the land,Mrs. Gordon was 
in the office of two gallant young civil en- 
gineers, exploring the harbor. In fact, 
she was studying a map of the sur- 
roundings of the harbor which these 
young men had made to aid them in 
their work of building a jetty from 
grant Point to the bell-buoy. As she 
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examined it, she found it hard to be- 
lieve that Nantucket had ever stood 
next to Boston and Salem, as the third 
commercial town in the commonwealth. 
She sympathized deeply with iie people 
of the years gone by who had been 
obliged to struggle with such a looking 
harbor as the map revealed, and said 
that she should go home to learn more 
of the “Camels,” which she honored 
more than ever. When they told her that 
probably three years more than the two 
that had been given to the work were 
needed to finish the jetty, and that there 
was a slight possibility that another one 
would be needed for the best improve- 
ment of the harbor, she thought her in- 
terest in the matter could be better kept 
alive if she should hunt up her old trigo- 
nometry and learn that all over again! 
With this idea she left the young men, 
whose kindness to her she fully appre- 
ciated, and went to find her party. 
She soon found, on the yacht ready to 
go back to town, all but Miss Ray ; she 
had chosen to take one of the many 
carriages which she had noticed were 
constantly taking passengers back and 
forth from the town to the Cliff, at the 
rate of ten cents a piece. 

Later in the afternoon, their attention 
was arrested by another one of the town- 
criers— Tom had learned that there 
were three in the town — who was cry: 
ing out that a meat-auction would be 
held that night at half past six o’clock. 
When they were told that these meat- 
auctions had been the custom of the 
town for years, they were anxious to at- 
tend one; but another engagement at 
that hour prevented their so doing, 
much to Tom’s regret. 

The next day was Sunday. As Bes- 
sie and Tom were anxious to see all of 
the nine churches of whlch they had 
read, they were, at first, in doubt where 
to go; whereas their mother had no 
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questions whatever, since she had set- 
tled in her own mind, after having re 
duced all sects to the Episcopal and 
the Roman Catholic, that the Episcopa) 
Church was the true historic one, and 
therefore, the only one for her personal 
interest, that she should go to the St. 
Paul’s on Fair street. Mr. Gordon 
usually went to church with his wife, al- 
though he often felt that the simplicity 
of the early apostolic days was found 
more in the Congregational form of 
worship. This day he yielded to 
Tom’s desire to go to the square- 
steepled Congregational Church on 
Centre Street, to hear Miss Baker, who 
had been preaching to the congregation 
for three years. He entered the 
church with some prejudice ; but soon 
he became so much interested in 
the good sermon that he really forgot 
that the preacher was a woman! Miss 
Ray and Bessie went to the Unitarian 
Church on Orange Street, to which the 
beautiful-toned Spanish bell invited 
them. After an interesting service, on 
their way out they met Tom who wished 
to look into the pillared church of the 
Methodists, near the bank, and also 
into the “‘ Ave Maria”’ on Federal street, 
where the Roman Catholics worshipped. 
Miss Ray, being anxious to attend a 
Friends’ meeting in their little meeting- 
house on Fair street, decided to do so 
the following Sunday, if she was in 
town ; while Bessie said that she should 
hunt up then the two Baptist churches, 
the one on Summer Street, and the other, 
particularly for the colored people, on 
Pleasant street. Their surprise that a 
town of a little less than four thousand 
inhabitants should contain so many 
churches was modified somewhat when 
they remembered that once, in 1840, 
the number of inhabitants was nearly 
ten thousand. 

In the afternoon, the party visited 
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some of the burying-grounds of the 
town, six of which were now in use. 
‘The sight of so many unnamed graves 
n the Fnends’ cemetery at the head of 
Main Street, saddened Miss Ray; and 
she was glad to see the neat little slabs 
which of late years had marked the graves 
They strolled 
around the Prospect Hill, or Unitarian 
cemetery near by, and wished to go 
into the Catholic one on the same street ; 
but as Mrs. Gordon was anxious to see 
some of the old head-stones and epi- 
taphs in the North burying-ground on 
North Liberty Street, and their time 
was limited, they went there instead. 
When Tom saw her delight as she read 
on the old stones the dates of 1770, 
‘772, and some even earlier, he said 
that she must go out to the ancient 
burial ground on the hill near the 
water-works and see the grave of John 
Gardner, Esq., who was buried there in 
1706. As he said this, one of the pub- 
lic carriages happened to be within sight 
and she proposed that they take it and 
go immediately to that sacred spot. 
When they arrived there, her historic 
imagination knew no bounds; her so- 
liloquy partook of the sentiment — in 
kind only, not in degree — which in- 
spired Mark Twain when he wept over 
the grave of Adam. Inthe meanwhile, 
Mr. Gordon had gone to the Wanna- 
comet Water-works which supplied the 
town with pure water from the old 
Washing pond. He there noted in his 
note-book that this important move- 
ment in the town’s welfare was another 
reason why investment in the island 
would be desirable. 

As they started to go back to town 
from the burial-ground, Tom wished 
that they could drive to the south-west 
suburbs, tv see the South and also the 
colored burying-grounds, for he should 
feel better satisfied 


of their departed ones. 


if he could see 


219 


everything of a kind that there was! 
But Mrs. Gordon had seen enough for 
one day and so they drove to their 
boarding-house instead. 

The of the sweet-toned 
church bell the next morning at seven 
o'clock reminded Miss Ray of her de- 
sire to visit the tower which contained 
it. She had noticed how it rang out 
three times during the day, at seven, 
twelve, and nine o’clock, and, for the 
quiet Nantucket town, she hoped that 
the old custom would never be dropped. 
And then this bell had a peculiar attrac- 
tion for her, for it was like the one 
which was on her own church in Boston, 
the new Old South. She had been 
greatly interested in reading that this 
“Old Spanish Bell,” as it was called, 
was brought from Lisbon in 1812 ; that 
it was stored in a cellar for three years, 
when it was bought by subscription for 
about five hundred dollars, and put in 
this tower. She had read further in 
Godfrey’s guide-book, that “some little 
time after the bell had been in use, the 
sound of its mellow tones had reached 
the Hub; and so bewitching were 
the musical vibrations of this queenly 
bell (e) of Nantucket to many of the 
good people of the renowned ‘City of 
Notions,’ that the agents of the Old 
South Church negotiated with the 
agents of the Unitarian Church, saying 
that they had a very fine clock in their 
tower, that they had been so unfortunate 
as to have their bell broken, and wished 
to know at what price this bell could be 
procured. The agents of the Unitarian 
Church replied that they had a very fine 
bell in their tower, and would like to 
know at what price the Old South Soci- 
ety would sell their clock. The bell 
weighs one thousand five hundred and 
seventy-five pounds ; the Boston gentle- 
men offered one dollar a pound for it, 
and upon finding they could not get it 


ringing 
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at any price, they asked where it came 
from ; and having ascertained its his- 
tory, sent to Lisbon to the same foun- 
dry and procured that which they now 
have.” And she had been told further 


MASS, 


that this same bell had been removed to 
the new church on the Back Bay. With 
all this pleasant association with the 
bell of her own church of course she 


must pay it a visit. So at about nine 
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o clock, after Mr. Gordon and ‘Tom had 
gone off with two gentlemen for a day’s 
blue-fishing, she with Mrs. Gordon and 
Bessie started out for their morning’s 
sight-seeing. Ina half hour’s time they 
had climbed the stairs to the tower, and 
were admiring the fine new clock—a 
gift from one of Nantucket’s sons, now 
living in New York—which had been 
first set in motion two years before, to 
replace an old one which had told the 
time tor over half a century. A little 
farther up they saw the famous bell, and 
Miss Ray did wish that she could read 
Spanish so as to translate the inscription 
which was upon it. A few steps more 
brought them into the itself. 
Here, then, was the place where “ Billy” 


dome 


came to sight the steamers; and bere 
was where a watchman stayed every night 
to watch for fires; whenever he saw 
one, Bessie said his duty was to hang a 
lantern upon a hook in the direction of 
the fire and give the alarm. She said 
that this had been the custom for years. 
As they were all enjoying this finest 
view which the island affords, Bessie 
spied the Old Mill in the distance, and 
as she had that painted on a shell as a 
souvenir of her Nantucket trip she must 
surely visit it. So they were soon wend- 
ing their way up Orange street, through 
Lyons to Pleasant, and then up South 
Mill to the Old Mill itself. 
five cents a piece, they were privileged 


On paying 


to go to the top and look through thé 
spy glass, and also see the miller grind 
some corn. This old wind mill, built 
in 1746, with its old oaken beams still 
strong and sound, situated on a hill by 
itself, was to Bessie the most pictur- 
She 
associated this with the oldest house 
on the island, built in 1686, facing the 


esque thing that she had seen. 


south, which she had seen the day 
before. 


In the afternoon they continued their 


22F 


sight-seeing by visiting the Atheneum 
on Federal street ; they found it to be a 
large white building with pillars in front, 
on the lower floor of which Miss Ray 
was particularly pleased to see such a 
good library of six thousand volumes, 
and a reading-room with the leading 
English and American periodicals, the 
use of be 
gained by the payment of a small 
sum. Bessie was attracted to the oil- 
painting on the wall of Abraham Quary, 
who was the last of the Indian race on 
the island. 


which she learned was to 


Then they examined in an 
adjoining room the curiosities gathered 
together for public inspection. Here 
they found the model of the “ Camels,” 
and also the jaw of a sperm whale, 
seventeen feet long, with forty-six teeth 
and a weight of eight hundred pounds. 
3essie said that the whale from which 
it was taken was eighty-seven feet long 
and weighed two hundred tons. When 
Mrs. Gordon learned that this very 
whale was taken in the Pacific Ocean 
and brought to the island by a Nan- 
tucket Captain, she became as much 
interested in it as in the “Camels,” 
for surely it had an historical interest. 


After an hour spent in this entertaining 
manner, they returned to their board- 
ing-place in time to greet the gentle- 
men who had come back with glowing 
accounts of their day’s work, or rather 


pleasure, for they had met with splen- 
did success. ‘Tom’s fingers were blis- 
tered, but what was that compared to 
the fun of blue-fishing ! 

What particularly interested the la- 
dies was a “ Portuguese man of war” 
which one of the gentlemen had caught 
in a pail and brought home alive. This 
beautiful specimen of a fish, seen only 
at Nantucket, their hostess said, and 
seldom caught alive, was admired by all, 
who indeed were mostly ignorant of 
the habits or even the existence of such 
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a creature. 
a lovely 


3essie wondered how such 
irridescent thing. could be 
poison to the touch. Tom promised to 
study up about it when he should ‘begin 
his winter studies, whereupon his 
mother said that if he would tell her 
what he should learn about it she would 
write it out for the benefit of them all. 

The next morning they all started 
from the wharf at nine o’clock in the 
miniature steamer, “Island Belle,” for 
Wauwinet, a place seven miles from the 
town. Miss Ray had become interested 
in the pretty Indian names which she 
had heard, and was struck with this, 
which she learned wis the name of 
an old Indian Chief who once controlled 
a large eastern part of the island. In 
an hour they landed on the beach 
at Wauwinet. They found it decorated 
with its rows of scallop shells, some of 
which they gathered as they walked 
along. Some of the party made use of 
this still-water bathing, while others ran 
across the island, some three hundred 
yards, to enjoy the surf-bathing there. 
Tom was so delighted with this novelty 
of two beaches, separated by such a 
narrow strip of land. that he was con- 
tinually going back and forth to try the 
water in both places. He only wished 
that he could go up a little farther where 
he had been told the land was only one 
hundred yards wide — the narrowest part 
of the island. After a shore dinner at 
the Wauwinet House, and another stroll 
on the beaches, they started for the 
town on the yacht “ Lilian,” which twice 
a day went back and forth. The wind 
was unfavorable, so they were obliged to 
go fourteen miles instead of seven, thus 
using two hours instead of one for 
the sail. 


On their way they passed the 
places known as Polpis, Quidnet, and 
Coatue. 


Mr. Gordon was so much irn- 
pressed with the advantages of Coatue 
that he noted the fact in his note-book ; 


while his wife became so much inter- 
ested in the nautical expressions used 
that she declared that she should get 
Bowditch’s “ Navigation” and see if 
she could find those terms in it; she 
must know more of navigation than 
she did. As they landed at the wharf 
they heard “ Billy” Clark crying out 
that the New Bedford band would give 
a grand concert at Surf Side the next 
day. Now as this kind of music had 
been the chief thing which they had 
missed among the pleasures of Nan- 
tucket, of course they must go and hear 
it. So the next afternoon, at two 
o'clock, they were on the cars of the 
narrow-gauge railroad, bound for the 
Surf Side hotel, which they reached in 
fifteen minutes, passing on the way 
a station of the life-saving service 
department. They spent an hour or 
two seated on the bluff overlooking the 
grand surf-beach, and enjoying the 
strains of music as they came from the 
hotel behind them. It must be con- 
fessed that Mr. Gordon was so inter- 
ested in noting the characteristics of 
this part of the island with an eye to 
business, that he did not lose himself 
either in the music of the band or the 
ocean. On his way back to town, when 
he expressed his desire to build a cot- 
tage for himself on that very spot, 
Surf Side, Mrs. Gordon would not assent 
tc any such a proposition ; for she had 
settled in her own mind that there was 
no place like Brant Point, where she 
and Bessie had been that forenoon ; 
for did not the keeper of the lighthouse 
there tell her, when she was at the 
top of it, that on that spot was built 
the first lighthouse in the United 
States, in 1746? That was enough for 
her surely. The matter was still under 
discussion when Miss Ray told them to 
wait until they had visited ’Sconset be- 
fore they should decide the question. 
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As for her, she could scarcely wait for 
the next morning to come when they 
And when it did 


come, it found her, at half-past eight 


there. 


should go 
' a ie : 
o'clock, aecorating with pond-lillies, in 


honor of the occasion, the comfortable 


excursion-wagon, capable of holding 
their party of eight besides the driver. 
o’clock 


» Street by the Sherburne and Bay 


by nine they were driving 


Or 
View Houses, on their way to Siasconset, 
or, ‘Sconset, as it is familiarly called. 

I ssed a large white building 


known as the Poor F 


irm, ‘l’om was sur- 


prised that town noted for its thrift 
and temperance should be obliged to 
have such an institution. Bessie w 

clad to learn that they were vomng over 
the old road instead of the new one, 


while Miss Ray would rather have gone 





over the new one, so as to have seen 
tl lile-stones which Dr. Ewer of New 
York had put up by the way-side. 
They met the well-known Captain 
Bax in $ quaint conveyance, 
waking h daily trip to the town 
from ‘Sconset. \s they 1 for 
mile ver the grassy moors no 
trees or houses in sight, none of 
1 could believe that the island had 


een mostly covered with beautiful 


oak trees. Soon the village. with its 


1aint little houses built close together on 


which wound around 


he narrow streets, 


nany direction to find the town-pump, 


$ eer, one story s< hool-house, its 

post-office, guarded by the gaily-colored 

‘Goddess of Liberty,’’ was before, or 
I rall around them. ‘They had 


; ’ | - a ’ 
yjoved their ride of seven and a half 


es; and now, on alighting from the 


rriage, the party separated in different 

ections. Miss Ray insisted upon 
bathing in the surf-beach here in spite 
of its coarse sand and rope limitatio1 


since it was the farthest out in the 


Her experience with 


Atlantic Ocean. 
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the strong undertow in its effects upon 
herself and upon those who watched 
her is one, which, as no words can por- 
tray it, Tom has decided to draw out 
for some future Puck; for he thinks 
that it is too good to be lost to the 


Mrs. Gordon and Bessie walked among 


the houses noticing the peculiar names 


which adorned some of them, and in- 


leed going inside one of the oldest 


where a step-ladder was used for the 


of the household to get 


their little 


up into 


room. They crossed the 


bridge which led them to the Sunset 


Heights, where some new houses, in 


Keepin 


were | ¢ 


with the style of the old ones, 


‘ing built. They were pleased 


to see this unity of design, rather than 


the modern cottage which had intruded 


itself upon that coast: In their walk 
they learned that about eleven or 
twelve families spent the winter at 


‘Sconset. The air was intensely in- 
vigorating, so much so that Mrs. Gor- 
don, who was no walker at home, was 
urprised at herself with what she was 
doing without fatigue. Later they found 
Mr. Gordon looking at the new church 
which had just been completed, and 
which he had ascertained was built for 
no sectarian purpose, but for the preach- 
ing of the truth. They all met at noon 
for their lunch, after which they went a 
mile and a half farther to visit the San- 
katy Head lighthouse, the best one of 
on the island. The keeper 


the five 


kindly escorted them up the fifty-six 
top, where they learned that 


the point of the light 


steps to the 
was one-hundred 
ind sixty-five® feet 


He 


facts relative to the light, interspersed 


above the level of 


gave them 


tne sea, some more 


with personal experiences. 


Tom said 
that he should remember particularly 
the fact that he told him that this light- 


house would be the first one that he 
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should see whenever he should come 
home from a European trip. 

Two hours later they were relating 
their pleasant experiences in the din- 
ing-room of their boarding house, while 
enjoying the delicious’ bluefish which 
gratified their hunger. As for Miss 
Ray, her anticipations had been real- 
ized ; and that night she wrote to a cer- 
tain young Boston that she 
knew of no place in America where 
they could be more by themselves and 


man in 


away from the world, when their happy 
time should come in the following sum 
mer, than at ’Sconset. 

The next afternoon found them all 
listening to Mrs. McCleave, as she faith 
fully exhibited the many interesting 
curiosities of her museum, in her 


Mrs. 


interested in the Cedar V 


home 


on Main Street. Gordon was ver) 
much 
rich with its “pleasant assoc 
while Bessie was delighted with 


rom 


Miss 


beautiful carved ivory, with its 
story as told by its owner. 
Mrs. McCleave, 

} 


face, ner good al 


considered 


1 
benevolent 


} } 


ner er desire to learn 


ner eag 


food specimen of the well- 


Nantucket woman. 

Through the courtesy of their hostess, 
they were privileged, on their way back, 
to visit the house of Miss Coleman, on 
Centre Street, there to see the wonderful 
wax-figure of a baby six months old, said 
to be the likeness of the Dauphin of 
France, Louis 
XYI. When Mrs. Gordon learned that 
this was brought to Nantucket 


by one of her own sea captains she be- 


the unfortunate son of 


in 1786, 


came very much excited over it. As 


she realized then that her knowledge of 


French history was too meagre to fully 
understand its historical import, although 
she appreciated its artistic value, she 
determined that another winter should 


be partially devoted to that study. So she 
Vol. 3—3—C 


added “ French history” to “ Camels,’ 
“Lighthouses,” ‘ Navigation,” and * In 
dians,” which were already in her not 

book. She had added * Indians” the 
day before when her interest in them 


had been quickened by some account 


of the civilization of the early Indi 


in Nantucket, which seemed to 


almost unprecedented in American |! 


tory. After supper, Mr. and Mrs. Gor 


don went out in a row-boat to enjoy 


the moonlight evening, Tom went to 


Miss spent th 
evening with some friends at the Oc: 


House near by, 


the skating-rink, Ray 


while Bessie went « 
for a moonlight sail with some frien 
from a western city whom she said s| 
Her 
a fine rendering ot 


had “ discovered, not made.” 
preciation of 
favorite Raff Cavyatina by a tal 

the party, so 
fter her arrival, had been the means 


young gentieman of 


ringing together these two souls on t 
heights, which afterwards 

in introduction to the other mei 

rs of the party, all of whom she | 


the week that 


during 


now with these new 


s perfect July es 


ing with its full moon and fresh s 


westerly breeze, in the 


cile,” 


Pleasant 


new yacht “ ] 


she found perfect enjoyment 


stories were related, and 


fish story was allowed, to give spic 
the occasion. little more t 
found themsel 
returning to the Nantucket town, whi 
in the 


iter a 


two hours’ sail they 


moonlight, presented a pr 
ippearance, 

The next day, Saturday, Mr. Gor 
don and Tom. started early to sail 
around the island, with an intention of 
landing on the adjoining island, Tucker- 
nuck. Tom had _ calculated that 
would be quite a sail, for he knew that 
Nantucket island fourteen miles 


long, and averaged four miles in width ; 


was 
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and his father had decided that such a 
trip would give him a better idea of the 
island’s best points for building 


poses. 


ur- 
On their return at night, they 
found that the ladies had spent a pleas- 
ant day, bathing 


hissy 


and visiting 
some Boston friends who were stopping 
at the Springheld House a short dis- 
tance them. had found 
more pleasure in the company of the 
young musician and his friends, hav- 
ng attended one of the morning mu- 
sicales which 


riding 


from Jessie 


they were accustomed 
to have by 


the Athenzeum. and his father 


had much to tell of their day’s pleasure. 


Tom 


Mr. Gordon for once in his life felt 
the longing 
possesst d 


in the years 


which he knew had so often 


his wife, to go back and live 


gone by; forif he could 


7 iY 7 he , - 
isier himself to the year 16509, 
this whole island of 


] 


ana 


Thomas Mayhew for thirty pounds 


two beaver hats. What a lost oppor- 


tunity for a good business investment ! 


As it was, however, some valuable notes 
| to his note-book suggested 
by the trip, which time alone will give 
to the world. 


were adds 


He was more and more 
convinced that the future well-being of 
Nantucket was more in 
brokers and summer pleas- 
ure seekers, than in those of the manu- 
facturers, agriculturist, or even the fish- 
ing-men as of old. 


the hands of 
real-estate 


He could see no 
other future for her, and he should work 
accordingly. His chief regret was that 
the island was so barren of trees. 

They spent the next day, Sunday, in 
attending church, as they had planned, 


themselves in the hall of 


225 
and in pleasant conversation and rest, 
preparatory to their departure for Bos- 
ton on the following morning. They 
expressed gratitude that they had not 
been prevented by sickness or by one 
rainy day from carrying out all the plans 
which had been laid for the ten days. 
Mrs. Gordon very much regretted that 
they had not seen the famous Folger 
clock which was to be seen at 
house of a descendant of Walter Folger, 
the maker of it. 


the 


She should certainly 
see it the first thing, it she ever were in 
Nantucket again; for she considered 
the man, who, unaided, could make 
such a clock, the greatest mechanical 
genius that ever lived. felt this 
was told that the 
mended until there 
could, be found a mechanic who was 
also an astronomer. 


She 
still more, when she 


7 _ = +) 
clock could not be 


At seven o’clock the next morning, 


they were all on board the steamer, as 
she left the old 


the 


town of 
Mrs. 


back at Brant Point, which she 


Nantucket in 
distance. Gordon looked 
longingly 
still felt was the best spot on the island ; 
while Bessie eagerly watched for the 
little flag which a certain young gentle- 
man was yet waving from the wharf. 

At half past one, they were in Bos- 
ton, and an hour later at their subur- 
ban home, all delighted with 
short stay in Nantucket. They felt th 
they had seen about all that there wa 
to be seen there, and they were glad to 
have visited the island before it should 
be clothed with 
garments. 


any more modem 
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AN ELDER OF YE OLDEN TIME. 


By E. C. 

Forty miles west of Boston, in the 
small town of Grafton, not far from the 
middle of the last century, was born 
one who was destined to make his im- 
press upon the times in which he lived. 
More than a century and a quarter 
has rolled away since that day, bearing 
in its annals a record of startling and 
unequalled interest in human history. 


Then the epoch of modern improve- 


} 


had not yet dawned. A few 
Spaniards in Florida, the English set- 
tlements at and 
bleak New England shores, the Dutch 
at New 
Canada 


ment 


Jamestown on the 


French in 
and along the northern and 
western frontiers, with mile after mile of 


Netherlands, the 


unknown prairie, mountain, and forest 
beyond, made up America. 

Some pilgrims, exiled by cruel oppres- 
sion from their ancestral country, watched 
with eager eyes this distant western 
land, and hailed with joy the scent of 
freedom blowing in every gale from off 
its goast. As time went on, the advan- 
tages of the New World and demands 
of trade attracted mankind, and hun- 
dreds of homes rose amidst the wilder- 
History repeats itself, and the 
cares, the sorrows, and joys of life flow 


ness. 


on the same in every clime, mid every 
race and creed. Cities expanded, the 
merchant, the farmer, the artisan, pur- 
sued their daily toil. Factories sprang 
up along the crowded streets and in 
the green lanes, wide and well-built 
highways, canals, and railroads came to 
be founded by gradual steps, and with 
a countless variety of watercourses and 
an abundant flow of noble rivers filled 
this broad and fertile country, which by 


the intellect, the vigor, and industry of 


RAYNOR, 


man has been made to equal, if not to 
excel, the grandest of ancient countries. 

When, in the pleasant month of May, 
1754, John Leland was born, George, 
the Second, ruled on the throne of his 
Boston a small Colonial 


father. was 


town. From the rocky promontories, 
the Atlantic 
santly, to the sunny bay where over 
golden sands the San Joaquin and Sac- 


where wild beats inces 


ramento flow; the narrow Indian trail 
led where now the iron horse thunders 
over the plain, and winds around the 
mountain’s base. An unknown Virgin- 
ian was making his first success upon 
the battle-field of Great Meadows, and 
General Braddock, in the pride of an 
assured position, trusting to laurels al- 
ready won, marched to Fort Duquesne 
and failure, and to the house of 
elder Leland 


he 
came with the weekly 
the mountains 
horseback, reports of the latest atroci- 
ties in the French and Indian War. 

A few frail and humble inhabita 
tions had been built upon the green 
meadows of Grafton. <A 
school-house 


mail, borne over on 


modest 
stood upon the village 
street, where an ancient dame taught in 
neatness and quiet the children of the 
people, instilling principles of industry 
and moderation mingled with lessons 
on human equality. It was here tha’ 
John Leland received his juvenile im 
pressions and imbibed his thirst fot 
learning. At five years he could read 
the Bible fluently, which book, he tells 
us, was his constant companion, not so 
much because he chose it, as because 
he had but little else to read in the 
meagre library to which he had access. 

Although his lessons were ‘as a rule 
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well learned, he could never command 
the good will of his teachers nor the 
love of his fellow pupils, always being 
told that he had more knowledge than 
good manners. Nature had done more 
for the mind of Leland than for his 
personal appearance. 

Rustic in his ways, bashful to awk- 
wardness, he was never able to entirely 
overcome the stiffness that was second 
nature to him, nor win for friends, 
those whom he most admired. Fond 
of pleasures, he mingled in all the 
frolics and pastimes of the day; being 
leader in many discussions, spending 
his evenings until a late hour at the 
country paring-bees, huskings, parties, 
dances, and the endless variety of enter- 
tainments which have always been de- 
vised by the young and amusement- 
loving class, and will ever be, so long 
as time shall last. 
this, 


marked with such signal progress, and 


In spite of his studies were 


mental 
the 


his 


that 


endowments so. evident 
minister called frequently at 
the house of his parishioner as John 
grew towards his sixteenth year, urging 
with much eloquence the propriety of 
sending the boy to college and prepar- 

g¢ him for his life work — that of the 


— “a field,” said the dignified 


and hat to de- 


which my young friend, John 


Li, 


* took his cane 


ntly fitted to succeed.” 
t often chanced that before tl 
rin his powdered wig and mit 
tof bl 
streets of Grafton, his place at the home 
of the filled by 


good-natured, bustling, village doctor 


ister- 


ial su ick disappeared from off 


Lelands would be 
who, in his goings and comings to and 
fro, had marked the young man under 
many trying circumstances, and fancied 
that he saw the material, in the rough, 
for a cool, superior, and thoroughly 
successful man of medicine ; and quite 
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insisted that he should begin, without 
further delay, a course of reading and 
of lectures toward that end. 

Leland senior, a man of rugged 
character, had his own opinions upon 
the subject, and wished to retain his 
gifted son as a staff for his own declin- 
ing days ; while John himself, in secret, 
designed to shine at the legal bar and 
devote the thunder of his eloquence to 
a profession he most admired. To be- 
come a New England Judge was the 
goal to which, at sixteen, he aimed. 

As is often true, while man proposed, 
God held the balance of power in his 
fist, and in silence the work went on 
toward the consummation He had in 
view for His child. 

John Leland belonged to that wide- 
spread family that ruled once in Britain 
and over the hills of Scotland — the 
Saxons ;— he was tall, well formed, and 
vigorous ; his eyes were a bluish gray ; 


his hair a light brown. ‘Taught by his 


parents to live simply and dress plainly, 
they were his life long habits. His at- 
tachments whether to 


were strong, 


friends or piaces : his words were re< 
and fluent ; a lover of music and poe 


one, his ten 


his nature was a sensitive 


perament nervous 


with a well-poised mind, able a1 
ented, of great 


fluc 


tricity, his life is 


personal 
i 


power alt 
nce combined with a native « 
1 marked illustrat 
in be achieved by persever 

g labor, positive chara 
» trust 
Great 


and faith in the pr 

Master. The ] laces 
l, the respect and admira- 
tion he always won from men in high 
position, the magnetism with which he 
swayed the immense audiences to whom 
ike 


he s} 


, and the impress stamped, not 
only upon the minds of his contempo- 
raries, but upon those of men who live 


to-day, all tell in unmistakable language 
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that he is another proof of the fact 
that to him who has the elements of 
real, thorough manhood the way is open 
to make it known to his fellow-man, and 
he can teach to all who come after him 
that, unaided by academic or collegiate 
education, he filled many important po- 
sitions in religious and national enter- 
prises, and come down to old age 
crowned with the honor and success that 
ever attend upon a true, noble character. 

As he approached his eighteenth 
year, returning alone from some place 
of festivity over the pastures and se- 
questered hills of Grafton, he heard 
from the sky the words ringing and 
clear, “You are not about the work 
which I have for you to do.” 

Halting in his walk, standing amazed, 
gazing into the depths of the vault 
above in speechless wonder, he was 
weighed down by unfeigned grief as the 
feeling settled over him that he hada 
work to perform of greater weight than 
the Grafton Mountains that looked 
down upon the generations of sinners 
to whom he was called to preach. 

From this time, he renounced worldly 
pleasures, and tried to obey the voice 
that called him at midnight to the min- 
isterial work. With Paul he studied 
meditated upon the problems of 
life and death, of conviction and con- 

‘rsion, and the way to address sinners ; 
like Paul 


to Damascus, he would fain have gone 


, after the memorable journey 


forth to convert his fellow-man, willing 
to sacrifice himself that he might win a 
spiritual crown. 

About this time, a gifted preacher 
visited Grafton. Standing upon the 
pulpit floor, clad in black, his long 
white locks telling of age and experience 
in his calling, he talked eloquently to the 
Grafton people of salvation by grace. 
John Leland, a beardless boy, clothed 
in homespun, and wearing his apron of 


leather, arose from the back seat, and 
forgetting the superiority of the vener- 
able preacher, in age, in intellect, and 
personal manners, he declared the argu- 
ment muddy frum the fountain head, 
and at least so confounded the old man 
that he finally closed the argument, 
where, possibly, it would be well for 
wise men ever to leave the discussion 
over God’s soverign will and man’s free 
agency, by saying, “Well, Brother Le- 
land, the Lord have mercy upon us, 
for we are all poor, ignorant creatures.” 

On September 30, 1776, John Leland 
married Miss Sally Devine of Hopkin- 
ton, Massachusetts, and went with her 
at once to Virginia. But few men, per- 
haps, are more blessed in their married 
lives than was he. ‘This most estimable 
lady was peculiarly adapted to the life 
before her, and was wonderfully quali- 
fied to cheer and comfort her husband 
in days of clouds and adversities. 

A lady of much natural personal at- 
tractions, she was afflicted for many 
years with a trouble of the throat that 
rendered speech difficult, and she sel- 
dom went from home. As was the 
fashion in those days, many ladies, 
especially in Virginia, indulged in the use 
of the magic weed given first to the 
world by Sir Walter Raleigh in his at 
tempted colonization of that State ; and 
Mrs. Leland learned its fascinations carly 
in life. Among the household goods 
taken with them, on this first trip to 
Virginia, was a smoking box with vari- 
ous compartments for pipes and _ to- 
bacco. Highly polished, of antique 
and beautiful design, this quaint orna- 
ment hangs to-day on the parlor wali in 
my mother’s house, where, brought by 
the preacher just after he laid the com- 
panion of his long life in her grave, and 
given to my mother’s mother, it is treas- 
ured as its beauty and associations 
demand. 
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Starting thus with his wife for Vir- 
yinia, he found himself fairly launched 
upon the life of struggle that ever at- 
More 
than ordinary embarassments and vicis- 
situdes fell to his lot. Peculiar ques- 
tions on slavery, on the rights of the 
clergy, established at that time in Vir- 
ginia, and strong battles for liberty in 
the courts and at the polls, arose and 
in which he bore himself well. 

The spot selected for his labor has 
been made historic ground since that 


tends a poor, young minister. 


day by the marching of great armies. 
Over the roads he trod in his simple un- 
ostentatious life of the ministry, Corn- 
wallis followed with the scarlet-clad sol- 
diers of Britain, and Washington led to 
victory the noble men that came up 
from the frosts and starvation of Valley 
Forge. Where Leland pushed into the 
wilderness and over the low lying hills, 
Grant and Lee, and Jackson and 
Hooker have called their vast muster 
rolls. 

Orange to York, 


day after day — sending ap- 


Travelling from 
preaching 
ntments far in advance, for such an 
such a day, Providence permit- 
ting —he was rarely late, and never 
disappointed the masses that gathered 
it the name of John Leland; as the 
Highland clans gather at the first note 
the pibroch clashing along the High- 
ly } } 


Intam sides, 


hough sometimes desultory in his 
work, he was an unflagging worker and 
had the power of continued, persistent, 
unremitting labor. There are those who 
ussert — with some shadow of truth, pos- 
sibly,— that the strain on body and brain 
to which he subjected himself in the 


exciting, engrossing work of the Evan- 
gelist could not have been endured on 
any principle save the one, that God 
filled the mouth of His child with the 
words he wished him to speak. 
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The following incident is often told of 
him as proof conclusive that the same 
mighty aid, given to the fishermen of 
Judea, was vouchsafed in times of need 


to this modern disciple. 

When tobacco was used as currency, 
and was somewhat of a drug in the 
market, a stipulated sum was allowed as 
the salary of a clergyman of the stab- 
lished Church. As time went on, and 
this commodity grew in value, and came _ 
to command fair and even large prices 
in the markets of the old world, the 
clergymen insisted upon their wonted 
pay and it grew into a great burden for 
the people ,who subjected it to severe 
criticism. 

Upon one occasion a leading member 
of the vestry held a sharp controversy 
with his minister, told him in strong words 
of his life of ease, with only one day 
of the seven devoted to work : that while 
he was growing rich upon the fat salary 
gleaned from the number of pounds of 
tobacco allowed him, his parishoners 
were growing poor in a corresponding 
ratio as they toiled early and late in 
order to raise the neccessary supply. 
To which argument the minister re- 
plied, “But my good brother, you are 
greatly mistaken; what of the brain 
work, the continued study and thought 
devoted during the six days to our ser- 
mons, that on the seventh we may ap- 
pear in our pulpits to preach acceptably 
to our people?” 

‘All unnecessary, entirely so,” said 
the lay brother; “you should do as 
John Leland does ; he can preach upon 
any topic, eloquently and well without 
a moment's notice.” ‘The minister re- 
fused to believe the statement and 
closed a spirited discussion by saying, 
“Not until I see will I believe ; if you 
will arrange for John Leland to preach 
in my pulpit on a day that I will fix, 
allow me to provide the text in my own 
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way, and if he preaches ably and well I 
will yield the point and drop my salary 
as you desire.” 


It was agreed upon. The day ar- 


rived ; throngs of people came frem far 
and near; extra seats were provided, 
the broad window-ledges were filled, 
entry-ways and doors were blocked. 
The hour drew near ; the vestryman who 


had become responsible for Leland’s 
appearance grew a trifle nervous as they 
waited ; but when the pointer on the 
dial told five minutes of the hour he 
noted a horseman in the distance, and 
soon the preacher alighted at the 
church-yard gate. A path was made 
through the surrounding crowd, and he 
passed up the aisle and entered the 
pulpit. 
tions were over, the established minister 
said : 


After the customary introduc- 


“Elder Leland, if you have any pre- 
liminary exercises in the way of songs 
or prayers, you can proceed with them, 
and I will h&nd you your text when- 
ever you are quite ready for the 
sermon.” 

A prayer was offered, a song sung, 
and then upon a slip of paper the ec- 
centric man read the words, “And 
3alaam saddled his ass.”” Smoothly and 
witnout hesitation he lent himself to 
the work of the hour. 
Balaam’s life and history as a false 
prophet ; of that memorable ride uvon 
the wonderful animal when he went 
forth at the request of Baalik to curse 
Israel, and ever as he essayed to pro- 
nounce curses, words of blessing flowed 
from his mouth ; he then said that in his 
text he saw three distinct applications 
which he would proceed to improve. 
3alaam fitly represented the hireling 
clergy who, with their exorbitant salaries, 
oppressed the people of the day. The 
saddle was the burden that they laid upon 
the Churches, while the beast, which, 


Telling first, of 


bearing long and patiently the kicks 
and rebuffs of Balaam, at last opened 
mouth and spake, was an exponent of 
the people who, in their ignorance and 
stupidity, submitted to the terrible bur- 
den imposed upon them by the clergy 
Having thus laid out his sermon, he 
lashed without mercy the evil he had 
strongly desired to see broken up, much 
to the joy of the vestrymen, and the 
discomfiture of the minister, who could 
do no less than keep his word. 

The cause of religious liberty was 
very near the heart of Leland, and his 
efforts perhaps contributed as much, if 
not more, than those of any other man 
to the throwing off of the ecclesiastical 
bondage existing in the state of his 
adoption. We find him, in 1789, as 
messenger to the General Assembly ap- 
pointed to draft memorials respecting 
the Incorporating Act and the use of 
the waste lands. Not versed in college 
lore, he used the best ability he had, and 
fought for the right with such illustrious 
sons of Virginia as Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Madison ; making the strengtl 
of his opinion and influence tell upon 
every occasion. 

Very many will remember the graphic 
story told of the meeting of Madison 
and Leland, when the former was filled 
with doubt as to the pending electioi 
which he was candidate for a seat 
the convention to adopt the Constitu 
tion. His election was deemed nex 
sary to carry Virginia, which seemed ; 
vital point. Expressing his doubts to a 
political friend, he was told that if | 
could see John Leland, and convin< e 
him that it was for the good of the 
country that he won the election, his 
success would be sure, for so wonderful 
was the influence of the man that he 
could marshall a throng ot voters 
from the wilderness — Spotsylvania and 
vicinity. 


oc ane tether 
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Madison set out to interview the 
preacher, much disturbed, for he knew 
that he was not the 
quence 


man whom elo- 
intimidate, unless he 
convinced of the fact that the 
best interest of all parties would be 
promoted. 


could 


was 


It so chanced that the two met under a 
low-growing oak. Drawing rein they sat 
upon their horses, discussing earnestly 
the subject in all its phases until the 
sun cast long shadows in the late after- 
noon; then dismounting they fastened 
their horses by the wayside, and wrapt 
in the interest of the occasion, talked on 
forgetful of the passing hours, when the 
scholarly Madison, whose every sentence 
was rounded with eloquence, and upon 
whose words the best audiences of the 
country had attended with rapture, had 
heard the first words of Leland, plain, 
without show of eloquence, but bold 
and creative in his reasoning powers, 
and possessed of a mind that might be 
a little slow but whose decisions were 
knew that 

and he 


then he 
settled, 
plead with all the persuasion he could 


rarely reversed, 


his opinion § was 
command. 

Tne sun had long gone down, and 
the shadows of night were deepening 
when Leland sprang to his feet, exclaim- 
ne *] You 
right, and shall have my support.” 

“ Then,” said 
hand, “I shall be elected.” 

We have 
this man had chosen; but words cannot 


am convinced. are 


Madison grasping his 


5 


already spoken of the wife 
paint truthfully her life at this time. 
This section of Virginia is now a more 
the 


for 


fertile and cultivated country. At 


time of which I write, the road ran 


miles through low woods, and 


across 
The private travel and 
carried 


marshy moors. 


commerce was on largely on 


} 1. “ 
horseback or 


in huge wagons, and all 
the neighborhood was infested by Tor- 


‘The poor man’s blessing 
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ies, straggling soldiers, and characters of 
bad repute, who are apt always to drift 
in to a country so unsettled. Gamb- 
ling and drinking were carried on 
furiously. 

With these surroundings, the wife of 
Leland spent weeks and months alone. 
was theirs, for 
little children came to them rapidly, 
and in the cabin by the roadside the 
mother was compelled to work beyond 
the midnight hours, trembling, as she 
thought of the wild carousings, and re- 
membered that sometimes even darker 
deeds were hinted at ; and often as Mrs. 
Leland at night-time toiled for her little 
flock, the light glimmering across the 
moor attracted to her door the strag- 
gling soldier or marauder begging for 
food and shelter. 

Virginia has ever been said to nourish 
supersition ; there is something in the 
very air upon which it thrives. Massa- 
chusetts had its superstition, and that 
hill at Salem, and the one day of every 
year spent by Cotton Mather in lonely 
vigils, will tell forever the tale of great 
men falling, sometimes, into the com- 
the 


Many Virginians believed in 


mission of weaknesses. 


that day 


smallest 


too 


that the dead slept not well in her lone, 
} 


low-lying grave-yards, but wandere¢ 
and fro, haunting the earthly places they 
knew of yore. Doubtless, some will be- 
lieve the story I will tell you, due to 
this belief; but none of the practical, 
strong yeomany of Berkshire who have 
listened to it as it fell from the lips of 
Leland himself, can ever questioa that 
the incident took place exactly as it is 
related. 

It was one afternoon in the Virginia 
fall 


were busy in preparing for the depart- 


time ; the Evangelist and his wife 
of the husband and father for a 
tour of many weeks, when, as the tall 
clock in the corner struck the hour of 


ure 
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four, their attention was attracted by a 
buzzing, something louder than the 
humming of a summer bee, which ap- 
peared to proceed from within the wall 
near by an old fire-place. The noise in- 
creased in volume, and a slight effort 
was made to find its lurking place. An 
unsuccessful one, however, and the mat- 
ter was dropped. As night came on it 
ceased, and no more was heard of it until 
the following afternoon, when at five 
minutes past four the humming, loud, as 
though made in suffering, commenced 
again. As it appeared a singular thing, 
the good people made a strong search, 
expecting to find, bird, or bee, or fly, 
confined in the lathing; they tore off 
some of the wall, when the noise, as if 
possessed of intelligence, fled to the op- 
posite side. This caused a little uneas- 
iness on the part of Leland ; but, as the 
hour of his departure came around be- 
fore the next afternoon, he commended 
his loved ones to the God he served 
and upon whose mission he went forth, 
mounted his steed and was gone. 

Week after week passed on; every 
afternoon punctually five minutes later 
than upon the preceeding one came 
this horrid visitor ; for horrid it grew to 
be. The nvise it uttered grew with the 
days from the apparent humming of a 
summer bee, to the shrill, piercing, 
groan or shriek of some creature in 
supreme agony. The little ones came 
to know the hour of its return, and 
clinging in terror to their mother and 
burying their sweet, childish faces in 
her lap would exclaim. “Oh! the 
groaner has come, the groaner’s here.” 
It baffled every attempt at disclosure 
and kept its place within the walls, ex- 
cept on a few occasions it followed the 
weary, frightened woman down the well- 
worn path that led down to the spring. 
After many weeks the preacher re- 
turned, having heard nothing of the 
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dreadful experience from the heroic 
woman he had left to guard his home 
and little ones. She forbade the chil- 
dren speaking of the terrible guest they 
had harbored, as she wished to see what 
impression it would have upon the 
mind of her husband. It was, there- 
fore, nearly midnight, the first night 
after his return that, sitting before his 
fire, talking of the weeks just gone, he 
was startled by a groan, so peircing, so 
sudden, so unlike anything of earth, 
that he sprang from his chair, terror 
written in every line of his face, as he 
inquired of its meaning; nor was his 
surprise lessened, nor his terror dimin- 
ished, as he was told of its nightly visits 
and terrific howlings. 

Every effort was made that could 
be devised by his neighbors or himself ; 
the wall torn away, every place investi- 
gated, and yet the piercing shrieks 
went on, until wearied by the unsuc- 
cessful means used to account for its 
presence on natural principles, in the 
darkness and loneliness of the midnight 
hour, mid the unceasing din, he betook 
himself to the all-conquering weapon 
which through all the years had never 
failed, and sinking upon his knees he 
prayed. Says one, who still lives to 
tell the story as she heard it from his 
lips : 

“Elder Leland said, ‘If I 
prayed in all my life, that was the place 
and the hour. I prayed that if this un- 
welcome visitor a messenger of 
good, I might be emboldened to speak 
to it and learn its errand ; but if it was 
a spirit of evil, it might be commanded 
to depart and trouble us no more for- 
During the progress of the 
prayer the groans grew louder and more 
terrific, until as I pronounced the final 
words it gave one piercing shriek which 
died gradually away, disappeared, and 
never disturbed us aiter,’ Looking in- 


ever 


was 


ever. 
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so 


tently at the face of Leland,” said the 
narrator, ‘‘ watching to hear the imita- 
tion of the sound, saying repeatedly to 
myself, I will not feel afraid — when 
it fell at last from his lips, I sprang in- 
voluntarily from my seat, trembling in 
every nerve and fibre, so wierd, so un- 
earthly, so vivid the unutterable horror 
in the sound I listened to, as it fell 
upon the silent room and died away 
in low, long echoes through every 
corner.” 

“Ha! ha!” said the old man, “I 
thought you were not going to be 
afraid.” 

Let any one who can imagine the 
suffering caused by this event alone. 

It was in 1791, that John Leland re- 
turned to the State of his nativity, and 
made his home in Cheshire, at that 
time a new town in the wilds of Berk- 
shire. Here he lived nearly all the 
years of his life, engaging in every 
work that would promote the civil and 
religious rights of man, sustaining ever 
the character of the patriot and the 
Christian, and fighting in New England 
against religious intolerance, as he had 
in Virginia. During 1811-12, we read 
of him in the Legislature and the Gen- 
eral Court at Boston. Among the 
years at different times, are notes of 
wonderful religious reformations under 
his preaching. 

It was in March, 1791, that he took 
ship at Fredricksburg for New England. 
They dropped down the Rappahannock, 
crossed the Chesapeake, and entered 
the ocean between Capes Charles and 
Henry. When they were fairly upon 
the Atlantic a wild storm burst upon 
them, the thunders rolled, the gale in- 
creased to a hurricane that swept goods 
off the quarter deck, injured the quad- 
rant, nor ceased for fifteen hours. 
When at its height the Captain stepped 
to the cabin door and said: 
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“We shall not weather the gale 
many minutes.” 

“To me,” he seemed to say, ‘send 
the servant of God.” 

‘Leland; if you have got a God, 
now is your time to call upon him.” 
There was no need of this admonition, 
for I had already began the work. | 
cannot assert that I prayed in great 
faith, but can truthfully assert that | 
prayed in great distress; and it is the 
only night that I prayed the whole night 
through without cessation; hour after 
hour, ’mid the shock of tempest, the 
beating of rain and rolling of thunder 
I wrested with God fcr the preserva- 
tion of our lives. As the morning 
dawned gray and grim over the seeth- 
ing waves and cruel rocks, my wife 
stood by my side and said, “We 
shall be saved. A beautiful woman, clad 
in white, stood before me just at the 
morning watch, she held in her hand a 
great card from which she measured yard 
after yard of a long white cord and said 
tome, ‘ Fearnot, the vessel cannot sink. 
I have undergirded it.’ 

We outrode the storm and crossed 
the harbor bar in safety. The captain 
said he was going to the underwriter to 
demand the insurance upon the vessel, 
for had it not been for my prayer it 
would have been lost.” 

Leland was a_ great admirer of 
Thomas Jefferson ; he laLored hard for 
his election in 1801 and endorsed his 
policy throughout the entire administra- 
tion. In November of 1801, he trav- 
elled South with a cheese made by the 
dairymen of Cheshire and sent to Jef- 
ferson as a mark of their good-will, and 
of the chief industry of their town. 
All the farmers contributed the milk 
from their dairies, made the cheese and 
pressed it in a cider mi!l; it was known 
as the mammoth cheese (weighing fif- 
teen hundred pounds). Elder Leland 
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stopped at villages along the way, 
preaching wherever the door opened for 
him, and gained the name of the Mam- 
moth Priest from the crowds to whom 
he preached. 

John Leland had a keen vein of hu- 
mor in his make up, and never failed to 
help on a good joke. Upon a time, he 
was expected to officiate at a day’s meet- 
ing, and travelling on horseback reached 
the house of the gentleman near the 
meeting-house, where he was told prep- 
arations were made for him. Some- 
what travel-worn, brown with the dust 
of the road, and simply clad, he did not 
appear like the celebrated minister ; and 
when he asked if he could be accom- 
modated for the night, was told that 
they had no place for him, that the 
Rey. John Leland was to be their guest, 
looked for every moment. But the 
traveller was weary, and would sleep 
anywhere —in the servants’ hall — 
would be satisfied with any fare, even a 
bowl of milk. So he was allowed to 
stay ; he sat by the kitchen fire as the 
maidens hurried back and forth mak- 
ing arrangements, and ate his simple 
meal while the room was fragrant with 
savory viands cooking for the distin- 
guished preacher, who did not come. 

As the evening advanced the master 
of the house catechised the stranger 
concerning his religious attainments, 
and among other questions asked him 
how many commandments there were ; 
to which the old man said he thought 
there were eleven, and was chided f 
such ignorance. The next morning 
dawned cloudless and the meeting- 
house was filled. The old man ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend Church 
and occupy a seat with his entertainer. 
When the hour arrived at 
service was appointed, he 


ri 








which the 

arose and 
walking deliberately to his place in the 
pulpit. He, after the opening prayer, 
took for his text, “And a new ci 
mandment give I unto thee, that ye 
love one another.” 

Imagination can picture the dismay 
of the host, and the amusement that 
twinkled from the eye of Leland as he 
told the story. 

30th music and poetry, as we have 








said, he loved, and spent many hours of 


leisure in the compositi 
which he set to the tun 


n ot tte 


he ! ] } 
i vest jOVCEU, 


selecting once a popular dancing tune 
fora hymn. He was spoken to con- 
cerning it by one of his deacons, and 
replied : 

“Yes, I know, but I do not propose 
to allow the Devil to have all the good 
tunes for his worship.” 

Some of his hymns have taken a 
place in standard works and are read 
often from the desks of all our Churches. 
Who does not remember the touching 
one commencing : 


“The day 1s past and gone, 
The evening shades appear.” 


It was near the beginning of 1841, 
and at the extreme age of eighty-six, 
that death found him at his post. His 
strength had not declined nor his health 
failed, until one evening, after having 
spoken to a large congregation and re- 
tired to his room, he was taken ill, and 
for a few days lay upon his bed, serene, 
cheerful, in full possession of his rea- 
son; but according to his own words, 
“With nothing to do, but die,” for he 
had not received “the token” of re- 
covery and was positive his end was 
very near. He conversed calmly with 
his friends, and called their attention to 
the fact that his thoughts seemed to 
linger with the scenes of the past and 
with her whe had so often in other days 
leaned over his bed in sickness. 

And so he died and was t2ken back 
to his home of half a century, which 
he had left only a few days before in 
health, and although the wintry winds 
swept the broad streets, and blew like a 
il up the aisle of the old Church 


caw 
larve 


W 
where he had so often trod, a 
concourse gathere 1 to look for the last 
time upon the face of him who had 
ministered to them in holy things 

so many years ; and they buried him in 
the central lot of the sunny cemeter; 
where rest the 
paid to them the tributes which have 
ever obtained through every clime, 
’mid every race and creed, since that 
first one made just outside of Eden’s 
gates. 

~ The spot is marked by a simple mon- 
ument bearing the words, “ Here lies 
the body of the Rev. John Leland of 
Cheshire, who labored sixty-seven years 
to promote piety and vindicate the 
civil and religious rights of all men.” 


dead, and where are 
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‘arty in the Olden Times. 


A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE QUILTING PARTY IN THE 
OLDEN TIMES. 


By Exias Nason, A. M. 


Ir was in one of those old yellow 
houses on Meeting House Hill just sev- 
enty years ago; and in those days a 
quilting party was a “great sensation ”’ 
in the household. For it, the floors 
were scoured and sanded, and things in 
general brought into perfect order. 
Pies, cakes, preserves, and Hyson tea, 
with large lumps of loaf sugar, were 
provided liberally for the occasion. 
The women of the village, married and 
unmarried, the Rev. John Baxter, min- 
ister of the village, and Mr. Hezekiah 
McAdams were betimes invited. ‘The 
largest room in the house was cleared 
of all furniture, except the flag-bot- 
tomed chairs, the old eight-day clock 
with the half moon upon its face, and 
the antique looking-glass, which had re- 
flected faithfully the beauties and de- 
formities of at least five generations. 
A calico patchwork, or sort of “ crazy 
quilt,” was extended over cotton 
batting on a frame of deal, and every- 
thing got in readiness for the nimble 
fingers of the quilters. 

ut hark, the knocker! 

“Well,” exclaims Mrs. Benson, the 
good-looking lady of the house, “how 
slad I am to see you, Molly Mansfield ; 
why didn ’t your sister Katy come?” 

“She sprained her ankle on her way 
What ! 
am I the fifst one here?” cries Molly 


home from meeting yesterday. 


with surprise, on entering the quilting 
room. 


“Yes, you are,” says Mrs. Benson, 


“but the rest will soon be in; take off 


your things and make yourself at 
home.” She does so. 

But hark, again the knocker ! 
Vol. 3—3—D 


“ Well, sure enough,” exclaims Mrs. 
Benson, cordially, “ how do you all do ; 
Miss Hannah Blair, and my dear Ange- 
line, and if here isn’t Aunt Tabitha 
Pinchbeck! Walk right in; I knew 
you would be here ; so early, too; take 
off your calashes.” 

They do so ; they arrange their dresses 
at the aforesaid looking-glass, and then 
seat themselves in the flag-bottomed 
chairs, prepared with scissors, thimbles, 
thread, and needles for the work before 
them. 

_ But once more the knocker strikes ; 
the door flies open, and Mrs. Benson 
warmly says to those now entering: 
“O, how glad I am to see you, Mrs. 
Rackett and Mrs. Rugby; how well 
you're looking; how good in you to 
come !” 

So group after group, in calico or ging- 
ham dresses, with hair done up pyra- 
midally on the apex of the head ana 
fastened with a long glistening horn or 
tortoise-shell comb, come posting in un- 
til the room is full. ‘The old eight-day 
clock strikes two, and with tongues run- 
ning fluently, they take their seats 
around the quilting frame and com- 
mence operations on the party-colored 
patchwork. 

The conversation, as well might be 
supposed — for the public library, ly- 
ceum, railroad, telegraph and telephone 
had not then appeared — was not very 
esthetical, literary, scientific, or in- 
structive. The women of that period, 
in the rural village I am speaking of, 
had but little time to read, or to think 
of much, except domestic and church 
affairs, together with the faults and foi- 
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bles of their friends and neighbors. 
Housework was the order of the dav, 
and hence improvement of the 
mind was almost of necessity neglected. 
Hence, too, the general tendency ( for 
the less one knows, the more one loves 
to keep the tongue in motion), to in- 
dulge in idle talk and gossiping. So, as 
the busy needles pierce the quilt, the 
busy tongues, sharp the needles, 
pierce the characters of the absent. 

“Do you really think,” says Tabitha 
Pinchbeck in a low undertone to Han- 
nah Blair, “ that our minister ever had 
that queer dream he told, about our 
singers and the angels?” 


the 


as 


“No, never,” replies Miss Blair in a 
whisper, “never! He’sa droll sort of 
a minister, isn’t he, Tabitha? I wish 
we had a younger man, dun ’t you?” 

“To be I do,” Miss 
Pinchbeck, a venerable spinster with a 


sure returns 
Vandyke handkerchief and a pair of 
silver-bowed spectacles ; “ but how shall 
we get rid of him? 


life, you know.” 


He’s settled for 


“But he says,” interposes Molly 
Mansfield, who, on stopping to thread 


her needle, overhears the conversation, 
“his people will be glad enough when 
he’s dead and gi 
shall.” 

*©, Mrs. 
Rackett whose grey curls peer profusely 


yne, and I’m sure I 


you wretch,” exclaims 


from beneath her white muslin cap ; 
* you wish him dead and gone, do you? 
What if he should hear of that, Molly? 
3ut that old beaver hat 
shocking, isn’t it?” 

“ Shocking!” responded Hannah 
Blair, “and in that old, faded camlet 
cloak he looks like a scarecrow.” 

“What long and tedious prayers he 
makes!” says Mrs. Rackett. 

“He never calls on anybody,” adds 
Molly Mansfield, “and how dull his 
sermons are; my father says they are 


he wears is 
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always personal, and that he never writes 
a new one.” 

“ His hands are blistered digging his 
potatoes ; how can he write a new one?” 
sarcastically chimes in Mrs. Rackett. 

“T never listen to them,” interposes 
in a high-keyed voice Aunt Tabitha 
Pinchbeck. 
of his 
Rugby, stopping 


“How proud he is new 
Mrs. 
to play a moment with the string of 
golden beads around her neck; “I 
wonder if I shall ever get a ride in it?” 

“He said the other day,” interjects 
Molly Mansfield, “the town had treated 
him worse than they did the pirate 
down at the castle in Boston Harbor.”’ 

“Well, he deserves it,” 


chaise,” says 


cry out sev- 
eral sharp voices. 


’ 1 
moc- 


“But he is kind to the poor,’ 
estly observes Miss Angeline Hartwell 
a young lady in deep mourning, whose 
widowed mother had not been forgot- 
ten in the distribution of the charitic 
of Mr. Baxter. 

“ What if he is? ”’ pertly replies Mi 
Pinchbeck, whose father had wrung h 
money the sinews of the 
“he it all for show ; 
the bark 
tighter still.” 

“Ves, 2 Mrs. Rugby, 


shyly, “and they say he’s someti 


from poor ; 


does he’s as tig 
of a tree, and his wife 


as 


irls,” flings in 


tight another way!” 

“ He’s a Whig too,” says Mrs. Rackett, 
“and my husband hates him far that.” 

“YT don’t like him,” cries Tabitha 
Pinchbeck, “ for his ugly face.” 

“TI don’t like him,” responds Molly 
Mansfield, “ for his whining voice.” 

“JT don’t like him,” adds Hannah 
Blair, “ for his awkward gait.” 

“JT don’t like him,” echoes 
Rugby, “ for his hypocrisy.” 

“JT don’t like him,” blurts out Mrs. 
Rackett, spitefully, “for his intermed- 
dling with our dancing.” 


Mrs. 











oT Rr ae 





So,” cries Molly Mansfield, half in 
jest and half in earnest, “ you all agree 
with me in wishing he were dead? ” 

‘Ves, Molly,’ 


sponds, 


Hannah Blair re- 
‘so say we all.” 

‘Not I, not _ 
line Hartwell, 


objects Miss Ange- 
“‘we never shall find a 
betier man.” 

‘We never shall find,” replies Miss 
Blair, *‘ a worse one.” 

“Nor one,” asserts Mrs Rackett, 
taking a pinch of Macaboy snuff, “ more 
ian 

“Nor one,” 


, 


interposes Mrs. Rugby, 
‘more dull and prosy.”’ 

“Nor one,” ejaculates Aunt Tabitha, 
“more old-fashioned.” 

“Nor one,” rejoins Miss Molly 
Mansfield, “*more destitute of every- 
thing that makes a minister, and we 
wish, we wish —” 
knocker ! Who comes 
now? {It is the minister himself. It is 
the Rev. John Baxter in his faded cam- 


le ‘ 


t cloak and shocking beaver hat ; —a 


But hush ; the 


man of sixty years, at least, of reverent, 
but genial face, who for more than thirty 
years had labored with his h al as well 
as brain in this little village to keep 
himself and family alive on his scanty 
salary of $300 a year, and who had 
grown gray in his endeavors to upraise 
the minds and morals of his people. 

The minister has come,” says 
Mrs. Benson in an audible whisper to 
the quilters ; “the minister.” 
How still the tongues! How busily 
the fingers fly! Consciences are whis- 
pering, cheeks are reddening. 

With a smiling countenance, Mr. Bax- 
ter enters the quilting room and gives 
the kindly salutation : 

“Good afternoon, ladies, I am very 
glad to see you all so busily engaged in 
quilting here for our good friend Mrs. 
Benson. He passes around the frame 
and cordially shakes hands with every 
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one of them and they all in turn ex- 
claim: ‘We are so happy, sir, (has 
anything such mobility as the invisible 
spirit?) to see you here; we feared 
might detain you; we 
hope you left your family all well and 
that you will stay to tea with us.” 


lest something 


“*T will,” says he, “ with all my heart 
but let me not hinder you in your qui ult 
ing, ladies, nor interrupt your profitable 
conversation.” 

He lushes tinged some cheeks 
again and eyes were fixed intent upon 
the needle work. 

Turning now to Miss Molly Mansfield 
Mr. Bax 


pleased to see yourself and father and 


ter says approvingly: “ I was 


mother at Church last Sabbath.” 


‘We were glad to be there, sir,” t 


plies Miss Molly, brushing away | 
raven ringlets, “ for you had, as you al- 
ways do, an excellent sermon; m} 
father enjoyed it very much, and so did 
my mother and I.” 

glad you think so, Molly,” re- 
pli ies the minister, “the subjec t was, y‘ 
well remember, Zzvi/ Speaking, trom 
the text; ‘The tongue is a fire, a 
world of iniquity,’ and so indeed it is, 
when unrestrained.” 

‘I think so, too,” Miss Mansfield 
tremulously responds, “ and I shall try 
to govern mine.” 

Mr. Baxter little dreams how close 
the arrow cuts; but as Sir Walter Scott 
has said : 

“Many a shaft, at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer never meant.” 





Turning now to Mrs. Rackett, the 
minister kindly enquires: “How, 
madam, is your husband to-day? Has 
he tried my wife’s receipt for his rheu- 
matism? Have the children recovered 
from the measles so as to attend schoc 
again?” 


“They are getting better,” she re- 


plies in a winsome tone, “and we all 
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hope to be out at Church again next 
Sunday ; we do all so miss your good 
sermons, Mr. Baxter, and the children 
are all so much interested in your fer- 
vent prayers for them. ‘They are short 
and to the point. The children love 
you dearly, as we all do. How kind in 
you to enquire for them. Do come 
and see us ; we hope you will always be 
our minister.” 

‘A pastor,” replies Mr. Baxter, 
loves to have the good will of the 
lambs of his flock and to know that 
their parents set them good examples. 
I will come and see you soon. I have 
got a new chaise, the second one in 
town, and I hope now to 
parishioners more frequently.” 

Ther, again addressing Molly Mans- 
field, he kindly says: “I regret to 
learn that your sister Catherine has met 
with an accident. Here is a book by 
my namesake, Richard Baxter, which I 
have brought for her to read. I will 
call to see her to-morrow morning.” 

“ And how,” says he to Mrs. Rugby, 
“jis your invalid son, Caleb? I intend 
that you and he, if able, shall have the 
first ride in my new chaise, and then to 
let any of my neighbors who may wish 
to do so, try it.” 


“ 


visit my 


“You are, Sir, and always have been, 
so very kind to us ; no people ever had 
so good a minister ; we do so very much 
enjoy your preaching and your com- 
pany. Myson Caleb will be delighted 
to have a ride in your new chaise.” 

Without looking fairly at Mr. Baxter 
in the face, Misses Blair and Pinchbeck 
respond respectively to his questions, 
express themselves as being fortunate in 
having such an accomplished minister, 
and the latter even goes so far as to 
suggest that he have a donation party, 
especially to help him to pay for his new 
chaise. 

O, what a change the minister’s face 
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make! Is this the 
group that just now wished him dead 
and gone? 

This party was exceptional, to be 
sure; or I should not as an 
chronicler report its doings. 


can sometimes 


honest 
It had 
fallen step by step into the habit of 
evil speaking, and when the bridle 
leaves the tongue the wild fire comes ; 
the village was exceptional, and much it 
suffered from that wild fire. 

Mr. Baxter turns the tenor of the 
conversation to subjects of import- 
ance, suggests improvements in the vil- 
lage, and encourages the mothers to 
bestow upon their children a good edu- 
cation; and then particularly invites 
Aunt Tabitha to go with him to visit a 
family near her father’s house at that 
time struggling hard for daily bread. 

But the time for supper has arrived. 
A line of deal tables has been arranged 
in the ample sitting-room, and covered 
with linen cloth of spotless white ; it is 
furnished with blue-edged piates and 
platters, small china cups and saucers — 
heirlooms in the Benson family — sil- 
ver tea spoons, marked with the letter 
B, horn-handled 


tined steel forks. 


knives and double- 
The board is lighted 
with tallow candles set into brazen can- 
dlesticks, and is liberally supplied with 
toasted bread, soft cakes, doughnuts, 
crackers, comfits, pumpkin, mince: 
and apple pies, cup custards, cider-ap- 
ple sauce, white lump sugar and butter 
and cheese of excellent quality. 


The ladies leave the patchwork quilt 


completed, and surround the table, 
when the Rev. Mr. Baxter, standing at 
the head of it, invokes a blessing on 
the food and company. 

Mr. Hezekiah McAdams, who has just 
come in, is seated next to Miss Molly 
Mansfield, and assists her and the others 
near him to the viands on the table. 
There are no napkins, and the knife in- 
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stead of the fork is used in eating. 
The tea is taken from the china saucers. 
A glass of currant wine stands between 
the minister’s and the teacher’s plates. 
and all the tongues are glibly running. 

At length, Aunt Tabitha turns her tea- 
cup over, carefully inspects the order or 
disorder of the tea grounds, and then 
cries Out: 

‘Who will have her fortune told?” 

“1, I, I,” they all vociferate ; for at 
that period the belief was common that 
some mystericus link exists between the 
settlings in a teacup and the coming 
events of life. Miss Mansfield presents 
her cup and says: 

“ Now, Tabitha, be sure and tell me 
true!” 

The prophetess, adjusting her silver- 
bowed spectacles and examining every 
particle of the black sediment, exclaims, 
while every tongue, except her own, is 
silent and every intent, “You, 
Miss Molly Mansfield, as your cup most 
clearly indicates, are to become a mem- 
ber of Mr. Baxter’s Church, and one of 
his most earnest workers. From these 
grounds, also. I perceive that you are 
not to change your name and state and 
residence. I see moreover, in the dis- 
tance, this crooked line of dots de. 
clares it, a smart young gentleman 
approaching thoughtfully. In one hand 
he holds a ferrule, and a spelling-book in 
the other. Why do you blush so, 
Molly? He surely comes; the chik 
dren do him reverence, and you do him 
still more. Keep still, Molly, till I see 
the meaning of this other little line. O, 
now I have it, I can just perceive you, 
and I know it’s you, in a white mus- 
lin dress walking arm in arm with this 
young gentleman towards the parson- 
age. I see you plainly going through a 
certain ceremony. I see you then as- 
cend the Meeting House Hill together 
and enter a large white house; and 


ear 
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from this cluster of grounds above the 
rest, I see you take the ferrule from his 
hand to govern him, and the spelling- 
book to teach the children.” 

“ And whom,” enquires McAdams, in 
his confusion, “does that man look 
like? ” 

“ Like you, yourself,” responds Aunt 
Tabitha. 

A roar of laughter follows, and the 
minister laughs the loudest; for like 
Dr. Franklin, he believes in early mar- 
riages. The tea is finished, the party 
breaks up in the best of spirits, Mr. 
Hezekiah McAdams ventures home with 
Molly Mansfield ; they are in due sea- 
son published by the Town Clerk viva 
voce in the church, and married by the 
minister as the prophetess had pre- 
dicted. For once, her tea grounds told 
the truth, for it was “‘a fixed fact” be- 
fore, and with all such matters this vil- 
lage fortune-teller took much pains to 
acquaint herself. 

Mr. Baxter while at 
Mrs. Benson’s after the quilters had 
departed, when she, good woman, 
wisely or unwisely, I shall not pretend to 
say, acquainted him with the remarks 
the party had made concerning him. 
How he took the information 
stated; but he shortly 
preached his memorable sermon on 
“Total Depravity,” which almost every 
one of his hearers applied to his next- 
door neighbor instead of to himself. 
But I am very glad to say a few did not. 
Mr. Hezekiah McAdams became a 
noted writer of school text-books ; Mrs. 
Rugby sent her son Caleb to college, 
and he attained distinction as a lawyer. 
Miss Pinchbeck grew more charitable 
as she advanced in life, and left a legacy 
to the Church; Mrs. Rackett learned 
to control her tongue and temper ; Miss 
Hannah Blair became the daughter-in- 
law of Mrs. Benson. 


remained a 


is not 
afterwards 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


WHEN Thomas Jefferson dwelled in luxury at 
Monticello, and John Leland lived in the poor- 
est portion of Orange County, a strong friend- 
ship existed between the two, born of their 
mutual faith in the permanence of popular 
government and in the high destiny of man. 
This friendship did diminish when I e- 
land changed his home for a rural town in 


not 


Massachusetts, scarcely known outside of its 
own settlement. When, therefore, in 1801, 
the name of Jefferson was brought forward 
as candidate for the Presidential chair, the 
zeal of the minister knew no bounds. With 
his strong character, 1ron will, and personal 
magnetism, he went to work among the 


who 


Cheshire hills. In this region, among this class 


independent yeomany had settled the 
of people, it is no idle boast to say his in- 
He controlled their 
votes, and led them to the polls in a solid 


body. 


fluence was omnipotent. 


So thoroughly did he teach the princi- 
ples of a true democracy from pulpit and plat- 
form, that a traditionary anecdote, now afloat, 
says that upon one election day the counters of 
the votes, coming to one for the Whig candi- 
date, cast it out unhesitating 


gly as a mistake, 
never dreaming that there cou 


ly 
] 


d be a politician 


of that stripe in their midst. 

When Jefferson was declared elected, Leland 
wished his friend, as well as the people gener- 
ally, to know how valiantly Cheshire had ac- 
quitted herself in the battle; so riding around 
among his parishioners, he proposed that the 
largest cheese ever recorded should be manu- 
factured, and sent to Jefferson as a mark of 
their congratulations and good will and of the 
chief industry of their town. 

The farmers gladly assented; a day was 
fixed, and in carts, wagons, aud wheel-barrows 
the milk from all the dairies was carried to the 
designated spot, the home of Captain Daniel 
Brown, a large land-owner and leading farmer. 
The curd was mixed by Aunt Frances Wells, 
wife of another wealthy farmer, and an unriv- 
alied cheese maker. When finished and pro- 
nounced good, it was pressed in a cider mill be- 
longing to Captain Brown, and weighed, when 
cured, 1,235 pounds. 

The following November it was put upon a 
sled and carried to the river at Hudson, where 
it was shipped by sloop to Washington. Elder 
Leland and Darius Brown went on by land; 
the former, as they stopped at villages along 
the way, preaching wherever the door 
opened, and gaining the name of the “ Mam- 


moth Priest,” as bearer of the mammoth 
cheese. It was presented with a suitable speech 
by Leland, and accepted in the same manner by 
Jefferson, who also wrote a letter thanking the 
farmers of Cheshire for the gift. 

After the lapse of more than eighty years, it 
has been left to the year 1885 to develop the 
statement that Jefierson paid Leland for a 
cheese given to him by the men of Cheshire, 
and which implies that John Leland appro- 
priated $200 that could not have belonged to 
him. 


the man would entertain such an idea for a 


No one who knew the rugged honesty of 
single moment. That the cheese was designed 
for a present, not from the “Reverend manu 
but from the democratic manufa 


Cheshire farms, 


facturer,” 
turers on the there is no 
question. 

It is, doubtless, a fact that Thomas Jefferson 
did not practice “ dead-heading at hotels,” nor 
receiving presents that placed him under obli 
gations. It is no less a fact that John Le- 
land never sought “executive patronage,” nor 
thought to place a mortgage upon the favors of 
his friend. With just as much spirit as Jeffer- 
son could have assumed, would Leland have 
returned any gift that placed him under ob- 
ligation to the giver. 

Scattered, here and there, over the town of 
old men and 
women who remember the cheese-making and 


Cheshire, are living, to-day, 


have heard it canvassed all their lives, but never 
before has a hint been given that any price was 
paid for it. 

Nothing would seem more probable thar 
that Jefferson, the old-time friend, situated ir 
affluence, giving, according to this same diary, 
$1,585.60 in charity during the year of 1802 
and knowing Leland’s efforts in his behalf, 
should desire to make him a personal present 

The year following the gift of the cheese, 
Thomas Jefferson makes the following entr; 
on the page of his diary: 

“1802. I gave Rev.d Mr. Leland, bearer 
of the cheese of 1235 lbs weight, 200. D.” 

He says nothing of paying the givers of the 
cheese, or even Leland, for it, he simply desig- 
nates the latter as the bearer of the great 
cheese. 

Knowing the circumstances, and the sterling 
integrity of Leland, I am firmly convinced that 
the $200 was a personal gift to him, and so un- 
derstood by both giver and receiver. 

E. C. Raynor. 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


By HENRIETTA E. PAGE. 


**O the long and dreary winter! 
O the cold and cruel winter! 
Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 
Froze the ice on lake and river,” 


I threw down the book with a yawn, 
albeit it was my favorite Longfellow, 
and gazed out upon the “ cruel winter ”’ 
with lacklustre eyes. I 
weary of life, weary of snow, and oh, 
sO weary of racking my brains for new 


weary, was 


and original plots for my stories, and, in 
fact, quite in the mood to do any fool- 
ish, net to say suicidal act. But just 
to show what trivial things will some- 
times avert terrible catastrophes, I will 
here announce, that I, Jack Lawrence, 
author and editor, owe my invaluable 
life to the gambols of a fly, a poor lit- 
tle winter fly, which had crept into ex- 
istence in spite of cold, hunger, and un- 


toward circumstances. I sat and watched 


him till 


,— By George ! there’s the letter 


carrier and he’s got a bulky letter for 
me, too. With new life coursing through 
my veins, I grasped the package, and 
I will 


sat down to devour the contents. 
now give them to you, my readers : 
I LORENCE, December 25, 1883. 
DEAR Ja K : 
I know those 
lazy eyes of yours when you read the 
for 


you will open wide 


above, it’s hardly more than six 
weeks since I spent the evening in your 
cosy sanctum; at which time I had no 
more idea I should be where I am, than 


that I should be making discoveries in 


the Lunar regions ; but it is all owing to 


Winn Stemley —of course you remem- 
ber him, showing me the picture of a 
woman — but there, 1 will not forestall 
my story. 

You remember my telling you how 
almost broken-hearted I was when I 


saw him a year on board the 
steamer for Florence, where the doctors 
had sent him as a last resort. with his 
keeper, or as he was called, his attendant. 
He was then a poor wreck, sunk of 
cheek, and wild of eye ; haggard and sal- 
I expected he would return in his 


g 
ago, 


low. 


coffin or in chains, a raving maniac. 
Well, just picture my astonishment, when, 
as I was passing through Beacon Street, 
I met, some six weeks since, a man, the 
personification of health, a model of 
manly strength, and an Adonis of mas- 
culine beauty. I noticed a strange like- 
ness to Winn, and for that reason, I 
suppose my stare of admiration was 
prolonged far beyond the limits of true 
politeness. I was upon the point of 
passing, when he stopped, and held out 
his hand. 

“ Harold Whitney? Are you gomg to 
pass an old friend in that style?” 

“Winn Stemley !” I gasped, in blank 
amazement. 

“ Ves. old fellow, Winn Stemley, alive 
and hearty, and never better pleased 
than now to meet so true, so tried a 
friend. Are youat leisure? Ifsocome 
in. I want to have a long chat with 
you, and introduce you to my board- 
ing mistress, who is nothing, if she is 
not a beauty.” 

I said I was at leisure, and nothing 
would please me better than a chat 


with him ; so taking his latch-key from 


} 
) 


his pocket, he nimbly ran up the flight 


of steps near which we had met, and 
entered. He went quickly to the hat- 
rack, and opening a little box in the 
side, exclaimed : 

“She ’s out.” 

“Who's out?” [ queried. 

“ My boarding mistress. 


we 


She keeps 
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her latch-key there, and it’s gone.” 

“Oh!” was all I said. 

“T always look, then I have some 
idea how long I shall have to wait for 
my meals.” 

“Then you wait?” 

“* Always.” 

“cas” 

‘Come up to my studio. I have some 
prime cigars, and I can treat you to iced 
lemonade, or hot coffee, as you choose.” 

I noticed the carpets, the statues, 
the paintings, as I went up and up, and 
I came to the conclusion that Winn, or 
some one else, had a plenty of money 
and to spare; they were superb. 

At last he threw open the studio door 
and we entered. It was a cosy retreat, 
i can tell you, and contained my partic- 
ular object of admiration, an open fire- 
place with a glowing fire therein ; upon 
the hob was a tiny coffee-pot and upon a 
little stand a delicious lunch, which, 
later, I helped him dispatch. I drew near 
the fire, and spread my hands, over the 
grateful warmth, for it was a cold day. 
As I did so, I raised my eyes and fairly 
held my breath in mute admiration. 
Before me was a picture ; I recognized 
it instantly as Winn Stemley’s work, but 
the beauty, the pathetic beauty of 
that face! I never saw quite such an 
exquisite countenance, and I never ex- 
pect to see another just like it. It was 
a woman of perhaps twenty-five years, 
seated in a huge crimson chair; her 
robe was of pale-blue satin,.and over 
her head and shoulders was draped a 
shawl of seemingly priceless point lace. 
Her face lay against the crimson back- 
ground, her hair was of a purple black, 
and heavy lashes lay upon the creamy 
pallor: of her cheeks; her lips were 
tinted like the heart of a sea shell. 
But oh! the sweet, blissful repose of 
that face, Jack, it haunts me still. In 
her hands, and trailing over the blue satin 
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of ner dress, were great bunches of 
creamy roses. 

I know not how long I stood there in 
silent, mute admiration, but when I did 
move, and turn to Winn, the look upon 
his face was a revelation. 

“There is a story to that picture?” I 
asked. He nodded, and turned away. 
I was sorry that I had spoken, but a 
moment after he said : 

“Yes, one of the strangest out of fic- 
tion. Help me eat this lunch; and by 
and by, over our cigars, I will tell it to 
you.” 

I needed no urging, I assure you, for 
the lunch was delicious, and the prom 
ise of a story at the end was a splendid 
appetizer. 

As he told the story to me, I will, 
with his consent, write it to you, know- 
ing the trouble you have in concocting 
original plots. He began: 

‘*T was slowly descending my steps one 
morning in early May, wondering upon 
which of my acquaintances I should in- 
flict my company, for I had only re- 
turned the morning 
Parthia, from Europe. I had put my 
studio in order, paid my respects to my 
family, and now 


before, on the 


time 
upon my hands. As I was pondering my 
destination in my mind, the door of the 
next house but one opened hastily, and 
a man ran down the steps. Ashe came 
by me he raised his eyes; it was Ear! 
Melville, but pale and haggard, with 
eyes still moist with recently-shed tears. 
He grasped my hands with hands that 
scorched as they touched, as he ex- 
claimed in tones of greatest relief: 

“The very man I want! J did not 
know you had returned but thank God 
you are here!” 

“ What can I do for you, Earl; you 
are ill.” 


hung heavily 


“Qh! never mind me, I want you. 
I have a strange task for you. Mr. 














Be ik Perth 





Travers, who has moved here since you 
left three years ago, wants the picture 
of his only child painted, and the cast 
for a statue taken.” 

“‘ But, my friend, you are unduly ex- 
cited ; that is not so strange a task. 
That is easy enough.” 

“But she is dead,” he whispered, 
“come up to your studio, and while you 
are preparing your materials I will tell 
about it.” 

It seems that Elinor Travers. after 
her graduation, went to Europe wth her 
father’s sister, intending to be gone a 
year or more ; but when they had been 
gone less than three months the aunt 
was recalled by the severe illness of 
some of her people. It also happened 
that Elinor was at that time confined to 


ght fever, but of 


nough consequence that the doctor in 


her bed with a sili 


attendance said he could not think of 
allowing her to be removed, as it would 
ve at the risk of her life. So the girl 
being in good hands, as she thought, 
the aunt decided to leave her for the 
present as she could do nothing else. 
Elinor soon recovered, and wrote for 
permission to stay until she was ready 
to return; said she was having a de- 
lightful time, and never was better in 
her life. Her father consented, and 
said he would himself go for her 
when she was ready. She was living 
in a privat tamliv Ol great wealth 


and importance, which consisted of a 


father and an only son and daug]l 


ter, 
she and Elinor being of about the same 
age. Before the year had expired, Mr. 
Travers sold his country seat, and 
arer medical 


aid, and for the benefit of the sea air, 


moved to Boston to be n¢ 


his health seemed to be declining ; 
but his daughter’s presence would have 
done him more good than all the tonics 
n the world. A year and a half from 


her departure the girl returned alone, 


¢ 
5 
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without any warning, but so changed 
that her father scarcely recognized her. 
She was taller, paler, thinner, and oh, 
She never was the same again ; 


so sad. 
she was nervous, easily startled and had a 
haunted look in her lovely eyes pitiful to 
behold. She accounted for the change by 
telling how homesick she had been, and 
how ill upon the voyage. And her father 
was so glad to have her back that he 
was satisfied with the explanations ; not 
so, her lover. Seldom could any one in- 
duce her to go out, and when she did it 
was always closely veiled. Prior to her 
departure there had been talk of an en- 
gagement between her and Earl Mel- 
ville, bui after her return all was over be- 
tween them, she absolutely refusing any 
overtures of love from him, but prom- 
ising to be a true friend to him forever, 
if he so wished. In lieu of a closer re- 
lationship, when he found no prayers 
would change her resolve, he was thank- 
ful to receive so much fayor even from 
the girl he so fondly loved. She was 
sixteen when she went away; she had 
died in her thirty-fifth year, and in the 
quiet, peaceful sleep of death looked 
no more than twenty-five. Earl had 
always desired to go to Italy and try 


to find out what had so changed 


his darling, but delicacy had_hind- 
ered him. If Elinor had a secret, he 
thought, was it for him to trouble 
her by unearthing it? But oh, if he 
only had Jack! Well, then tl 

had never been written, but such 
untold misery had been saved to all 
concerned. She had been a mystery all 
these years to father, lover, and friends, 
and a mystery she remained in death. 
Earl said in conclusion, ‘The doctors 
were and are puzzled, and as Mr. Trav- 
ers will not listen to any talk of a fos#- 
mortem examination, they are com- 
pelled to call it death from heart dis- 
ease. I could tell them better than 
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that, though; but I do not care to 
create a nine-day’s wonder. I have 
known for a long time that she was ad- 
dicted to the use of chloral, and when 
I went up at her father’s agonized cry. 
I found an empty bottle in her listless 
hand, hidden by the bed-clothes, for 
she was found dead in her bed at 
eleven in the forenoon. I have loved 
her unselfishly, Winn, all my life, 
I shall love her till I die. No other 
woman can ever be to me what she was. 
My heart will be buried when the earth 
covers her’s. I must now live for the 
poor father, as I have lived for the 
daughter.” 

Being now all prepared, with his help 
and my valet’s, 1 removed my belong- 
ings to Mr. Traver’s house, and we pro- 
ceeded to the chamber of death. 

With trembling hands Melville re- 
moved the sheet from the face he loved 
so well, and then went over to the 
I stood spell-bound. Great 
heaven ! I thought, can this be death? 
Artist though I was, much as I had 
travelled, many as were the faces and 
forms I had seen, I had never 


such a 


window. 


beheld 


face before. I stood so long 
that Earl began to get impatient, and 
put his hand upon me to rouse me from 
my abstraction. I awoke as if touched 
by a galvanic battery. 

She was dressed as you see her in 

t picture, Harold. Earl brought in 
the great crimson chair, and with his 
help I placed her in that pose. ‘There 
was no seeming death about her, her 
limbs being flexible, and limber as in 
life. 

I worked day and night over that 
picture ; sometimes in Earl’s company, 
but most of the time alone ; I preferred 
to be alone. Harold, I went mad over 
that face! I loved that dead woman 
with an absorbing love that seemed to 


set my brain on fire. I do not wonder 
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you look astonished, but the fact re- 
mains the same. I was madly in love 
with a dead woman, and also madly 
jealous of Earl’s love, which he might so 
plainly show. 

When the picture was all but done, 
I laid it aside for finishing later, and 
began preparations for taking a mask of 
the beautiful dead statue, for the living 
statue I meant to make, for I feared to 
waste time, or the features might change. 
I left the room, after placing the lovely 
form upon her couch, that her maid 
might arrange her toilet for the cast. 

When I returned, the neck and arms 
were bare, the bust modestly veiled in 
white, no purer than the flesh it cov- 
ered. I felt positively wicked as | 
placed the plaster over that heavenly 
face. I groaned aloud and wondered 
if there could be a God, to let such crea- 
tures die, when so many lived who had 
been far better dead. 

In spite of my agitation I succeeded 
in getting a perfect cast of the beautiful 
face, neck, hands, and arms. Then I 
must have fainted, for they found me 
insensible beside the couch where lay 
my dead love. 

I had 


excitement 


unwonted 
I had 
I had been 
harc at work for two days and nights, 


been under an 


ever since first 


seen Elinor Travers, and 


neither eating or sleepmg much, though 
my meals were brought to me, when 
it was found I would not go to them, 
and I was urged to rest, time and again, 
but uselessly so. 

When I so far recovered as to realize 
anything, I found myself in my own 
home, in the care of my mother. I 
hastily asked if the young lady was 
buried yet, and was told the funeral was 
to take place at two o’clock that after- 
noon. It was now near eleven. I 
hastily arose and dressed, in spite of mv 
mother’s protestations, and drinking 
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some warm broth at her earnest solici- 
tations, | started for a florist’s, where I 
startled the good man by my hasty 
order of violets and tuberoses, to be 
arranged in a beautiful design. Need- 
less to say I received it in due season, 
and laid it upon the pure white casket, 
with a loving ionging in my heart, to 
which, till now, I had been a stranger. 
Was I not to be pitied? It was my 
first love, and she dead ? 

I was alone in the room at the mo- 
ment, and I bent and kissed the sweet, 
pale lips, and hung mourning over the 
white casket, as though I had a perfect 
right to sO mourn. 

After the funeral I returned to my 
work. I worked night and day for 
weeks, aye months, and at last the statue 
was finished, and not one only, for I 
had made duplicates of picture and 
statue, 

Mr. Travers was more than satisfied, 
and offered to pay fabulous 


me any 


sum I chose to name; but I wanted no 
money, I told him, only some article 
which had belonged to her; something 
he had prized. 

He looked at me for an instant in a 
peculiar manner, and then went to the 
mantle piece, 


a richly and 


he took 
curiously-carved 


from which 


casket. 
* Here is a box my daughter seemed 
to set great store by. 


I found it in her 
room to-day, and as it was empty I 
brought it down here where I could look 


at it, but as I now have her picture and 


statue, I will give the box to you.” 


He stepped into the next room a mo- 
ment, and upon returning handed me 
the box. I inank him in 
words, but he could read them in my 
face. 

“T have mislaid the key just for a 
while. I will find it before you leave. 
It is a curious looking little casket, and 


could no: 
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quite valuable as a work of art, I 
believe.” 

Upon my departure later he took the 
little key from his vest pocket, and 
pressed it into my hand. On reaching 
home I put the box upon a pedestal, 
and the key I hung upon my watch- 
guard. I touched and retouched that 
picture. I could have opened the eyes 
had there been a picture of the girl in 
existence, but she had destroyed every 
vestige of a likeness of herself, and 
stubbornly refused to have 
taken, despite her father’s prayers. 
That is the reason he was compelled to 
resort to an artist’s aid, after death. 

As I said, I touched and re-touched 
my picture until I could see no more 
to do, in my most critica] mood, then I 
framed it, and hung it where you cee it. 


another 


But the statue was what absorbed me 
most. I was wrapt up in that entirely ; 
you shall see with what cause. 

He arose, and going to an alcove, 
drew apart the amber satin curtains, 
which hung before it in heavy, graceful 
folds. and flung them upon huge hooks 
at the side. 

I assure you Jack, I was startled, for 
the statue was so perfect it seemed 
It was a full life size, 
of a woman above the average height, 


verily to breathe. 


of most perfect contour and graceful 
pose. 

She was leaning carelessly against a 
pedestal wreathed with flowers, her 
clasped hands holding a spray of roses, 
} Her were 


her downcast. 
bare to the lovely shoulders, and the 


eyes arms 
square-cut dress gave a glimpse of the 
neck. which 
hung in rich profusion upon the spotless 


perfect Over her hair, 
dress, was draped the same magnificent 
veil which figured in the picture. 

Before the alcove, upon a crimson 
velvet hassock, stood an immense Ma- 


jolica bowl of exquisite, and at that time 
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of the year, almost priceless, exotics ; 
like an offering to a saint. 

I prayed to that figure for months as 
I never prayed to my God, begging it 
to come to life, to give me one look, 
from the eyes I had never seen. I 
prayed as never even Pygmalion Cid, 
but with less than his success. I sup- 
pose you are thinking I was insane? 
Well, I was. I tell you I went mad 
over that dead girl as I never did over 
a living one. My friends could not un- 
derstand me, my mother suffered untold 
agony, but I could not help them. 

After a while a new phase setin. I 
was haunted ! I felt that Elinor was ever 
with me, ever near me, and yet would 
not show herself. I would turn sud- 
denly hundreds of times a day, thinking 
I felt her near me, her breath upon my 
cheek, only to be 


l disappointed. It 
made no material 


difference where I 
was ; on the street, in the theatre, or at 
home, I was a‘haunted, unhappy man. 
I lost appetite, flesh, and sleep ; and at 
last I had to endure a companion of 
other words, a 
They said I was mad. 


flesh, or in keeper. 


I was possessed with a desire to go 


to Florence, where my darling had lost 


her youth, and gayety. And strange as 


it mav seem, the 


haunted me seemed pl 


presence which 
-ased, and urged 
me forward in my preparations. 

I had been in Florence a weck and 
the change had done me good ; although 
I was as mad as ever, but I had gained 
alittle in strength. I was still haunted, 
had still to be watched. 

One day my keeper, not feeling well, 
laid down upon a lounge and closed his 
eyes. I was seemingly engrossed with 
a book: but I furtively watched every 
motion, every breath. 
alone, to breathe the 


once again. 


I longed to be 
air of freedom 
From my windows, in the 


distance, I could see a ruined castle. 
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I heard it was much admired by tourists 
and artists, and I had an almost insane 
desire to explore it alone. I watched 
with bated breath the ailing man, and 
prayed that sleep might soon claim him. 

After what seemed to me time inter- 
minable, I was rewarded by deep and 
regular breathing, and I knew my time 
had But I had to 
chance, for had any one seen me go out 
alone, my 


come. watch my 


attendant had soon been 
made aware of his relaxed vigilance, 
and my little scheme frustrated. I suc- 
ceeded in getting unobserved 
though, and I 


rejoicing. 


away 


went upon my way 

I think I must have been in the cas- 
tle an hour (it was an immense place,) 
when I thought I heard 
another part, somewhat removed. I was 


then at the entrance of 


voices, In 


a large, dim 
room, whose windows seemed afar off. 
Its lofty arches gave back the echoes of 
my footsteps. I there was a 
smell, The walls 
were wainscctted in rich, dark mahog- 


fancied 
peculiarly mouldy 


ony, the floor was of the same. The 
windows were of stained glass, and 


lent strange shadows to the room. It was 


near twilight, and through the 
panes the bats flew in and out. 


broken 
An ow 
hooted at me from a perch far above 
my reach, and the 


remnanis Of a heavy 


curtain flapped in the evening breez 
I seemed to feel the presence of my 
unseen companion closer than ever. | 


felt her breath upon my cheek. I heard 


the rustle of her garments. I wa 
strangely, wildly excited, and a sudden 
voice would have caused me to scream 
like a nervous woman. ‘The room was 
without furniture with one exception ; I 


could see between the windows what 
seemed to be a lounge, or chair of some 
kind, and feeling weary I drew near it 
for the purpose of rest. 


This is what I saw. A heavy, rustic 
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piece of furniture, made of woven 
branches of dark wood, half lounge, 
half chair, over which was thrown a 
rich crimson shaw], and upon that shawl, 
in almost the precise attitude of that 
picture lay the figure of the woman I 
had gone mad for love of! I could 
never tell how long I stood there gazing 
it her, but my old prayer went up, that 
she might move, might open those eyes, 
which I felt must be as beautiful as the 
rest of her beautiful person. 

At last my prayer was answered, for 
the fair hands stirred upon the snow- 
clad bosom, the breath came quick and 
gasping, the great midnight eyes were 
gazing into mine, and a fluttering cry 
escaped the rosy lips. The excitement 
had been too much, and with a sigh, 
“At last, at last!” I 
her feet. 


fell fainting at 
When I came to I was in the arms 
of my keeper ; several tourists were look 
ing on in pitying amazement, and the 
occupant of the chair was gone, if she 
had ever been there; not a vestige re- 
mained but the bare rustic chair itself. 


As we turned to leave 


the room, my 
foot struck something ; I stooped and 
picked up a book, which J put in my 
pocket without remark. 


it through. 


Later I looked 
It was an Italian love story, 
leaf I 


Carina Russino.” 


and on the fly 


“ 


read the name 
As the name passed my lips a thrill 
of awe, strange, superstitious awe, 
coursed through my whole being, and I 
put the book away silently, making no 
mention of it to any one. 
I was in a 


and 


high fever the next day, 
was not allowed to rise; indeed, 
the doctor was called, and entire rest 
and quiet was prescribed. I demanded 
books, and they were not denied, then 
grown bold I asked for pencil and 
board, and lying there I drew the scene 


of yesterday even to the book upon 
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her lap, which I then remembered see- 
ing there. 

I lay in a half doze, when I was aroused 
by the rustling of the portiere which di- 
vided my room, and raising my eyes, I 
beheld Elinor Travers standing holding 
aside the heavy curtain. She was 
dressed in that same light-blue satin, 
wore the same rich veil over her abund- 
ant black hair, but her beautiful eyes 
glowed with a living light, and a soft, 
sweet smile parted the ruby lips. I 
held out my 
cried : 


arms imploringly, and 


Come to me, my love. 
to me. 


Oh, come 
Do not leave me again, I have 
prayed for you so long, so long,” but 
the curtain fell, and I was again alone, 
no, not alone, for my excited voice 
brought my attendant, who soothed me 


to the best of his ability. I was very 


much like an ailing child in those days, 
Harold, and the strange mystery, I felt 
was killing me. 


But one day, as I sat 
at my open window, enjoying the fresh 
breeze which had sprung up, with my 
friendly keeper reading to me, suddenly 
a female figure darted down a path 
leading to a summer house in the gar- 
den. Half way down the garden she 
stopped, and turning began to throw 
kisses to some one on about the same 
level as I was 

I turned to my companion, and 
grasping him fiercely by the arm, I 
whispered : 

“Ts there a woman dressed in blue in 
yonder garden path?” 

He looked at me in astonishment, I 
suppose wondering what phase my mad- 
ness would take on next, but he an- 
swered politely enough : 

“Certainly, sir. That is Signorina 
Carina Russino, granddaughter of one 
of the richest men in Florence.” 

I breathed a sigh of relief. 


“She is a great beauty and belle, and 
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many are the hearts her pretty feet have 
trampled on. She will have none of 
the Florentine beaux, but declares her 
lover is coming from over the sea some 
day to claim her, or such is the report. 
The young lady has been greatly inter- 
ested in you since your illness, but you 
frightened her much in the old castle, a 
week ago. She thinks the Amencan 
Milord, as they all call you, is very 
handsome, and she is extremely sorry 
he is indisposed. The old castle is one 
of her favorite resorts, and her grand- 
father had that huge reclining chair 
put there for her especial use.”’ 

I did not talk much that afternoon, I 
was content to sit and watch her, as I 
could do, from my window. Later, I 
saw one I took to be the grandfather, 
saunter down the path with two more 
females, one of whom I could see was 
young and beautiful, the other evidently 
her mother. Carina jumped up with a 
little cry of delight, and flung herself 
into each of their arms alternately. 
Later still I found they were her aunt 
ind cousin, come upon a visit. 

Daily I grew better, my appetite re- 
turned, I was no longer haunted, my 
My 
insane ideas left me, about as suddenly 
is they had taken possession of me, and 
I resumed my painting with a zest. 

I went upon long rambles, now mak- 
ing a companion of my former keeper, 
and astonishing him with my hearty 
appetite and exuberance of spirits. 

In a month’s time no one would have 
recognized me as the poor invalid who 
had come to Florence for his health. 

Well, I had got it, and what was 
more, I had become acquainted with 
beautiful Carina, and a healthy, earthly 
love was fast ousting the unnatural, in- 
sane passion which had so long _pos- 
sessed me. 


keeper’s office became a sinecure. 


One day she was in my 
sitting-room, after our betrothal, and 


Stranger than Fiction. 


she saw the casket Mr. Travers gave 
me. 

“Why! How did you come by Aunt 
Nita’s casket?” she asked, 

“T do not think that ever was your 
Aunt Nita’s casket, Carina. It 
given me by a gentleman in America, 
and I brought it here with me. Open 
it.” She took the key from me and did 
as J bade her, and to my astonishment 
and her confusion, it was stuffed full of 
bank-notes. I had told her it 
empty. It was Mr. Travers’ polite way 
of paying me the money I had refused 
to take from his hand, and I, thinking 
the casket empty, and too sacred to be 
used for anything ordinary, had not 
opened it before. Now I could not, 
and did not care to refuse it. I told 
Carina she might keep the casket, as 
she admired it so much. 


Was 


was 


“Do you know the secret of these 
caskets, my Winn?” she asked in her 
pretty foreign accent. 

“TI was not aware they had any 
secrets, C4rina, mia.” I said. 

She laughed shyly, and pressed a tiny 
spring, and a false bottom fell into her 
hand, and not the bottom only, but pa 
pers, some yellow with time, others 
white as snow. She quickly gathered 
them together and placea them in my 
hands, her face sobered at the look of 
astonishment on mine. 

“ Pardonez,” she murmured, blushing. 

“Freely, my love, for I knew not 
they were there.” 

That night when all was still, and ] 
was alone, for I was left alone now, | 
looked over the papers put there; by 
whom? Perhaps by Elinor herself. 

The first paper, yellow, and dated 
nearly nineteen years ago, was a marriage 
certificate between — Raphalio Russino, 
and — Elinor Travers! The second a 
certificate of birth and baptism, of an 
infant girl, by name, Carina Russino ! 
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My God! what had I fallen upon? 
What had drawn me to Florence? What 
had haunted me until my mission was 
fulfilled. 

The third and last paper was a letter 
addressed to Mr. Travers. Should I 
read it or not? I began to put it into 
the envelope, but something seemed to 
my hand, to bid me read it. 
Again I pushed it from me, and again 
my hand was palsied. So at last I 
opened it, and slowly and reverently, 
read the burning heart secret, which 
had borne her to her grave : 


stav 


My DARLING FATHER : 

When you read these lines, if you 
ever do, I shall have left you forever : 
so I know you will forgive your seem- 
ingly way-ward daughter. You know 


what a happy, care-free child I left you 
to go to Europe and you know what 


a pale, broken-hearted woman I re- 
turned to you ; but, you do not know 
the How shall I tell 
Anita Russino was my room-mate in 
the convent of the “Sacred Heart ” for 
five years. She graduated first and re 
turned to her home, while I stayed in 
Paris to finish my course, but we corre- 
sponded, and she had much to say about 
her brother, Raphalio, and sent me his 
picture. He was extremely handsome, 
in the Italian style, and if my heart had 
not already been given into Earl Mel 
ville’s keeping. I should without doubt, 
have given it to him, but I loved Earl 
with my whole soul, and there was no 
room therein for another. 

When Aunt left me in Florence I was 
ill of a fever, at Anita’s home, where 
we had been invited for a month. I 
was sick some time after she left. 

When I got around again, I saw that 
Raphalio was violently in love with me, 
and indeed his sister told me so, long 
before he did, for I kept him at such a 
distance. He was terribly cut up when 
I refused him, and Nita upbraided me 
sorely. I wanted to return home, but 
they would not hear of it. It was after 
I wrote for permission to stay. Well, 
he gave me no peace. I grew afraid of 


cause. you? 
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him ; hid myself when I saw him com- 
ing, and scarcely spoke to him at all in 
company. 

All at once I saw he took no more 
notice of me thanI did of him, and 
I grew happy once more. Nita was go- 
ing to be married; it was to be a 
grand affair, and she begged as a last 
favor that I would accompany her to 
the altar, with Raphalio as my escort. 
He seemed so cool and distant, and I 
wished to oblige my friend, so I con- 
sented. I was furnished a lovely, light- 
blue satin dress, and an exquisite point 
veil, which Nita said was the custom of 
the country. 

As we entered the great church, all 
ablaze with lights, and fragrant with 
flowers, murmurs of admiration fol- 
lowed us. I glanced at Raphalio; he 
looked like some glorious prince, and 
his eyes glowed upon me as if they 
would burn me up. A rush of blood to 
my head flushed my cheeks, and tingled 
to my finger ends. I felt as if taking 
part in a dream. 

Once during the 
touched me, and said: 

“Say yes, Elinor, say yes.” Think- 
ing it some part of their marriage ser- 
vice, I unhesitatingly said “yes.” At 
last the services over, we sought the 
vestry, and I was requested to sign my 
name in the register. I did so. 

Soon I was handed a paper. ‘ What 
is this for? what shall I do with it?” I 
asked. 

Smilingly the priest, pastor, or what- 
ever they called him, said, “ What do 
with? Keep, your marriage certificate.” 

* My what? I am not married.” 

“The lady is mistaken, she is mar- 
ried, very fast, no mistake, all legal.” 

I looked at Nita, she blushed and 
her eyes fell. I looked at Raphalio. 
Oh! such a_ triumphantly-passionate 
look as passed over his beautiful, hate- 
ful face. 

“Tt will not stand.” 
have been deceived ; 
marry him.” 

“Then, lady, you should not have 
come, it was a double wedding, of 
which I have had several lately, and 
you gave your consent at the altar, or 
I should have refused to marry you, 


ceremony Nita 


I cried. “I 
I did not want to 
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most certainly. I have only done my 
duty.” What could Ido? What I add 
was to stamp and rave, and go into hy- 
sterics, but all the time I clutched that 
wretched piece of paper, which separ- 
ated me from Earl forever, unless this 
marriage aside, and I 
vowed it should be set aside. Nita tried 
to calm me; uselessly. Then I saw 
Raphalio approaching me; he held a 
handkerchief in his hand. I pushed 
him away, but what was my puny 
strength compared with his ? He pressed 
the handkerchief to my face, and I was 
not so ignorant but that I recognized 
the fumes of chloroform. I felt my 
strength desert me. I felt his arms 
around me; his hot kisses upon my lips, 
and then I lost consciousness. 

I awoke at midnight. I was alone 
with him, and his arms were around me. 
I realized it was useless for me to 
struggle against my fate, which was 
stronger than I. 

Sut, ah! his was but a paltry triumph, 
for he really loved me to madness, and 
I,— I hated him to the death! I never 
lat him. I thwarted 
way in my power. 
very hell. 

I did love my little 
came, but not enough to prevent me 
leaving her the first chance I got. 
When she was about there months old I 
had an opportunity to purchase a pass- 
port made out in another woman’s name, 
ror America, but she luckily 
forme. I bought me a travelling suit, 


could be set 


sme 


him 
I made his 


evely 
life a 


girl when she 


1 
repented, 


and smuggled a quantity of my clothes 
by piecemeal to her house. 


would think I had given 
they were missed. I also bought her 
trunk and paid her a handsome sum for 
her silence, and to place my 
bonnet and cloak upon the ed 
Arno. Then with a passionate kiss 
iny baby’s sweet mouth, I 
shores forever. I would not have left 
my little Carina, but I dared not bring 
her home ; for she was my living image, 
young as she was; and I dreaded a 
scandal. 

I was glad when I knew you had re- 
moved to Boston; and you remember 
I made you move again, telling you I 


orainary 
g 

ne 

upon 


Italy’s 


them away if 


did not like the house. It was to cover 
our trail. I so feared the man wily 
claimed me would find me again in 
spite of my supposed death, and th 
bitter letter I left him. 

You have often wondered I never 
would have a picture taken, that | 
would seldom go out. Father, for nine 
teen years my life has been a living 
death! And, ah! my Jove, my love 
Tell him, father, the whole story, 
tell him that I loved him better than | 
loved my tife. 

I mean to put this where you will b« 
sure to find it, for I feel that my day 
are numbered, Iam dying of a break 
ing heart, 


I suffer so intensely at times 
that I have to resort to artificial me 
of rest. I also am compelled to in- 
crease the dose often, and at any of 
these times, I am liable to die from its 
effects. But I know God will pardon 
me, and Oh! my father, I pray humbly 
that you may. God bless you forever 
Your loving, dying daughter, 
ELINOR.” 


The paper dropped from my hands. 
I started up, and rang the bell. 
“The coward! ‘The 
cried. “ His life shall pay the forfe 
Now I know force it was 
brought me to Florence.” 


what 


The waiter rapped before enteri 
“I would see the landlord.” 
“Si Signor.” Soon the man of the 
house stood obsequiously before me. | 
bade him to be seated, as I wished to 
ask a few questions. 

“Where is the son of this, this Rus- 
sino? ’’ I asked. 
“The son? Raphalio ? 


Milord 


Does not the 
American 
dead?” 


know that he is 

“Dead!” I cried, sinking into my 
seat. Carina’s father dead?” 

‘*Yes, Milord, when the bonnet of 
the beautiful young wife was found float- 
ing upon the Arno, and her garment 
upon the bank, Raphalio went mad . 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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FORSYTH FAMILY 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By FREDERIC GREGORY ForsyTu. 


THe family and name of Forsyth are 
derived from the ancient barony and 
city of Forsath, now Fronsac, in Gas- 
cony, France. Robert de Forsyth, 2 
Gascon knight went to Scotland during 
the reign of Robert I. and his son Sir 
Osbert de Forsyth received from that 
monarch for feaity, “ 1co0 solidates in 
terrae tenemento de Salkill,” in the Sher- 
Had. 


ifidom of Sterling —([Earl of 


dington’s Collec tion. | 


the 


Forsyths’ Barons of Nydie, whose arms 


From him were descended 
are emblazoned in Lindsay’s Heraldic 
MSS., probably by Sir David Lindsay of 
the Mount, Lord Lyon, King of Arms, 
In 1542. 
One of 


this family, 


Lord 


Lord James 
Forsyth, a Commissioner in 
1560 (Oliphants in Scotland, p. 171), 
} 


married the daughter and heiress of 


Lord Douglass of Dykes. His son was : 
David Forsyth, Saron of Dykes, a 
Commissioner of Revenue for Glasgow 
in 1594.— (Rolls of Scottish Parlia- 
ment for 1594.) His children were: 
[. James Forsyth, died unmarried. 
tl. William Forsyth, his successor. 
Il}. Robert Forsyth, an officer of the 
Royal Army, settled in County Down, 
Ulster, 1618, near Hills- 
borough Church, in which is embla- 


Ireland, in 


zoned his family coat-of-arms. 

William Forsyth, Baron of Dykes, 
son of David, was Member of Scottish 
Pariiament for Forres in 1621.—(Rolls 
of Scottish Parliament for 1621.) One 
of his sons was: 

John Forsyth, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Cullen and one of the signers 
of the Commission to meet the English 
Parliament in 1652.—(Rolls of Scottish 


Parliament for He married 
a daughter and heiress of Lord Living- 


ston of Kilsyth, and had : 


1652.) 


[, James Forsyth, h's successor. 
li. Walter Forsyth, Regent for the 
Colleg 


‘ 
5 


and Subdeaneries of Glasgow, 
in 1687. 

James Forsyth, son of John, inherited 
from his mother the lands of Tailzerton- 
Palmaise and Kilsyth-Easter. He was 
Minister to Airth, in 1661; to Sterling 
1665: 
ess of Bruce, Baron of Gavell, of the 
family of Bruce of Airth, who gained 


He married a daughter and heir- 


the estate of Airth by a marriage with 
the daughter and heiress of Sir William 
de Airth of that Ik. 

James Forsyth of Tailzerton, Mem- 
ber of the Council of Sterling, in 168s, 
with the Duke cf Hamilton, Ear! of 
Callander, Lord Elphinstone, Sir Wil- 


His son was: 


liam Livingstone of Kilsyth, ete., the 
He 
was also Member of Parliament in 1676. 


Earl of Mar being the conveener. 


His commission of inheritance reads, 
“‘ Jacobcus Forsyth, heres talliae et prov- 
Magistri Jacobi 
Tailzerton, magistri vobi Dei apud ec- 
de 
Palmaise-Tailzerton 
pro principali, terris Kilsyth, vocatis 
Kilsyth-Easter in speciale Warrantum 


isionis Forsyth <e 


clesium de Stirling ’*— “in terris 


Palmaise vocatis 


earundam 
His oldest son : 
William Forsyth, 1687, was 
granted Freedom of the City of Glas- 
gow in 


born 


1735, and married Elspet, 
daughter of Gerard of Walkerhill, Aber- 
deenshire. His son was: 

William Forsyth, born December 18, 
1721. Granted Freedom ot the City of 


Glasgow, in 1746, married 1752 Jean, 
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daughter of George Phyn, Lord of the 
Corse of Monelly. She was a sister of 
Mrs. Alexander Ellice, mother of Regt. 
Honorable Edward Ellice, M. P. From 
William and Etspet Gerard Forsyth, are 
descended: Rgt. Honorable William 
Forsyth of the First, Mortimer, Berks., 
sometime M. P. for the University of 
Cambridge; his brother, Sir Thomas 
Douglas Forsyth, C. B., K. C. SI. of 
British India; Major Sir John Gerard 
Forsyth, formerly of the Fifty-first Reg- 
iment of Foot, who received the cross 
of the Legion of Honor, the Sardinian 
War Medal, and the Victoria Medal of 
two clasps for gallantry in the Crimea ; 
and the Forsyths of Ecclesgeeig Tow- 
ars Kincordineshire, Scotland. 

Robert Forsyth, the son of David, 
Lord of Dykes, who settled in County 
Down in 1618, had as descendant in the 
third generation : 

Matthew Forsyth, who was born near 
Hillsborough Church, County Down, in 
1699. He married Esther, daughter 
of Robert Graham of County Ferman- 
agh, and came to Chester, New Hamp- 


shire, in 1735. Chase, in his History of 


Chester, persists In S| elling t 


wins ne name 
Forsaith, 


notwithstanding that in the 


New Hampshire Historical Collection, 


it is spelled 


Forsyth. Some of his 
sons, for reasons of their own 


the name 


spelled 
i 


Forsaith, and others have 


adhered to the old method. He was 
President ef the Chester Committee of 
Safety during the 


the grist and saw mill, 


Revolution, was 
and 


Deacon of the Church, officiating dur- 


owner of 
ing the absence of the minister. Chase 
says his name appears very often on the 
records of the towns, and that he was 
one of the influential business 
men of that time and place. 
his children were : 

I. Matthew Forsyth, M. D., born in 
Ireland, went from Chester, as Surgeon 


most 


Among 


Forsyth Family in New England. 


in the Royal Navy. His son, Rober: 
Forsyth, settled in Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, before the war of ’76, was Cap- 
tain in Lee’s Cavalry, then Major, and 
then Deputy Quartermaster General of 
the Southern Army, friend and A.D.C. 
to Genera] Washington, and appointed 
by him First United States Marshal of 
Georgia where he was killed in perfor- 
mance of duty in 1794 in the fortieth 
year of his life. He was buried by the 
Society of the Cincinnati at Augusta, 
He mar- 
ried Mrs. Fanny (Johnston) Houston 
of Fredericksburg, Virginia, relative of 


Georgia (being a member). 


Judge Peter Johnston, and had, John 


Forsyth, born in Fredericksburg, Octo- 
ber 10, 1780; died October 22, 1841. 


He was Governor of Georgia, First Attor- 
ney General of Georgia, Representative 
to United States Congress, and United 
States Senator from Georgia, Minist 

Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraord 

nary to Spain, and Secretary of Stat 

from 1834-41. He married Clara. 
daughter of Josiah Meigs, LL.D., wh 
was first President of the University « 
Athens, and had Joh 


Jr. born Au 


Adjutant First Georgia Regiment 


Georgia at 


e 


Forsy th, 


usta, Georgia, 
1812; 
in Mexican War, United States Ministe: 
to Mexico 1856, Mayor of Mobile 1860, 
Confederate Commissioner Plenipoten- 
tiary to Washington 1861, Chief of stafi 
of Confederate Army of ‘Tenness« 
1863, Editor of Mobile Register until 
1878, when he died. 

If. David Forsyth, Ensign in Captain 
Blodgett’s Company of Chester in ’76, 
killed at Ticonderoga £7 


5 oa 


III. Jonathan Forsyth, soldier in the 
Chester Company, killed 
IV. William 1740. 


Ensign in French and Indian War of 


1777- 


Forsyth, born 


1765, one of the founders of the Derry 
Public Library, married Jane, daughter 
of Colonel Robert 


Wilsoa, 





Luctan Hayden. 


LUCIAN HAYDEN. 


Lucian Haypen. — Rev. Lucian Hay- 


den, D.D., representative 1883, from 


Jyunbarton, sprung from a lineage of 
farmers, whose lives 


stanch, thriving 


verified their family motto, — 


He 


William Hayden, who came from Eng 


is the seventh in descent from 


ind, and settled in Dorchester, Mass., 


1630, but removed to 


subsequently 


Connecticut. Patriotic and 


energetic, 


this earliest American ancestor 
bravely in the Pequot war ; 
inds in Hartford, Windsor, 
and sat 


Leg 


where : 
Colonial 
renerations it 


ly line, character re 


erited reward of ue neral estee1 


n time to time won official elevation 


positions of responsibilit 


Rev. Dr. Hayden wa 
te d. Conn.. Oct. 31, 


} 1} 
developed | 


irning, 
ra few months in the 


New State 


Haven, in his 
en settled in 


nauve ; 
, N.H., where 


is ordained in 1838. But in th 


Dover 


uurse of four or five years, impaired 


+ 


ealth in his family constrained him to 


retire farther into the interior; and 
Saxton’s River, Vt., now the seat of on 
of our best academies, he found a home 


ipparently more salubrious. 


In that halcyon retreat, he conducted 
energetically his professional labors un- 
til the decease of his wife, —a period 
of more than fourteen years, — when 
he returned to our Granite State, and 
In that well- 
ordered community he wrought as a 


settled in New London. 


pastor untiringly and successfully, nearly 


twelve years. Again, however, his 


household was invaded by serious dis- 
ease. Hoping to arrest its progress, he 
ht] 


SOULTIL | 


eyond the limits of New Eng- 
Elevet 


at various stations, 


yrous climate. 
sed 
sta, Ga., Indianapolis, 

D.C 


> rig 


> now in 


honore 
POTIONS 


he Baptist — witl 


In 1865 he repre- 


New London in th 
gislature at Concord, and served ot 
the committee on education. 
his Alma Mater 


successively the degrees 


D.D. 


rom 


of A.M. an 


he receive: 


His present wife is a daughter 


i 
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of the late Abraham Prescott, founder 
of the Prescott Organ Manufactory in 
Professor L. H. Hayden of 
Washington, D.C., is his only son. 


this city. 


Performing quietly but habitually at 
the polls and elsewhere, his duties as a 
citizen, Dr. Hayden seeks no political 
preferment. But whenever summoned 
by the unsolicited suffrages of the peo- 
ple to any appropriate and practicable 
service, no ordinary con‘ideration in- 
duces him to shirk the responsibilities 
which are spontaneously tendered to 
his custody. BE. S.'S. 


The birthplace 
of the Rev. Benjamin Ray Hoyt was 
New 
Mass., and not 


ERRATA, — NOTES. 


Braintree, Worcester County, 


“ Braintree,” as was 
stated in the GRANITE MONTHLY, vol. 6, 


p- 235, (1883). A. Eh 


the 
‘ Biddeford Union,” writes that at some 


A Korrrery correspondent of 


time previous to 1760 the mail was 
carried N.H., to 
Wells, Me., by a dog having a package 


from Portsmouth, 


fastened to his neck. The dog was 
finally killed by the Indians. 
7. 4. F. 

LittLeTon Errata. — In the article 
on Littleton, in the GrantrE MONTHLY 
of June, 1882, vol. v., no. 9, a few 
errors, some typographical and others 
historical, have been brought to the 
attention of the author, who furnishes 
the following corrections : — 

1. Page 293, in the sixth line from 
the bottom, it should be 7e/eg Williams 
instead of Perdey Williams. 

2. Page 294. The name printed 
Peter Barney, in the third line, should 
be Peter Bonney. This Peter Bonney 
was the father of Hon. Benjamin W. 
Bonney of New-York City. 

3. The remark following the name of 


Notes. 


Nathaniel Rix, jun., on p. 294, should 
refer to David Goodall, jun., who was 
the first Democrat elected to the Legis- 
lature in Littleton. 

4. In the next to the last paragraph on 
p- 295, it should read Rev. George G. 
Jones instead of Rev. J. Jones. Hi 
was formerly chaplain of the Thirteenth 
Regiment N. H. V. 

5. Page 297. The correctness of th 
that Dr. 
was the first practising physician 


statement Calvin Ainswort] 


town, ‘is questioned. There is now, at 
] a well-authenticated tradition to 
efiect that 


east, 
the a Dr. Samuel Dinsmore 
was located in Littleton as early as 1795, 
which was before the time of Dr. Ains- 
worth. 

Dr. 


practising 


6. Same page and paragraph. 

O. H. Boynton, although 
somewhat in town, was never /ocated 
there. 
Ae me 
Moffett was a soldier in the Fourteenth 
N.H. Regiment, instead of the Zhir- 
teenth, as printed. 


7. Page 298, eighth line. 


8. Page 302, ninth line from bottom, 
Burns Lodge, No. 66, F. and A. M., 
was established in 7859 instead of 7858. 


Mitron Briopcerr, Democrat, born 
Feb. 2, 1834, represents his native town 
of Stewartstown ; owns with his brother 
Frank a farm of five hundred acres. 
Married first, in 1859, Mary Whitte- 
more ; second, Mrs. Helen Weeks ; third, 
Sept. 7, 1880,, Matilda Wright. 

children, Branch and Verne. He 


Two 
= 


been selectman three terms, and is 
and Universalist. 1. Jo 


granger iah 
Dlodgett was one of the earliest settlers 
of Stratford. 


tled in 


2. Howard Blodgett, set- 


Stewartstown. Two of his 
Irdians. 
3. Thomas Branch Blodgett, the father, 


was born in Stewartstown. 


brothers were captured by 





h 
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In the GrantrE MonTHLY for May, 
1879, P. 250, mention is made of a 
nter named Nathan Caswell. ‘This 
was not Capt. Nathan Caswell, the first 
settler of Littleton. It was probably a 
, Nathan Caswell, jun., who, by the 
way, did good service for his country in 
war of the Revolution. He seems, 

n later years, to have hunted the moose 
with as much determination as he had 


the British. H. #4. Mi. 


SamuEL M. Harvey, born Oct. 2, 
1823, represents his native town of Co- 
lumbia. Mr. Harvey is an extensive 

nd enterprising farmer, and owns three 
hundred acres of land, a saw-mill, and 

grist-mill. He is a Republican, a 
Methodist, and a Mason. He has been 
itive in town affairs for many years ; 
moderator many times, twice select- 
man, assessor, captain of militia before 
the war, recruiting-officer during the 


m6 = WILL CURE YOUR CORNS! 
Aldrich’sCorn Killer & Shelier 


No trouble to apply. ‘Takes out the 
soreness. |s warranted to cure the Corn, 
Wart, Bunion or Callous, and give perfect 
Satisfaction or money refunded. If you can- 
not get itof your druggist, send 25c. to D, 
H. ALDRICH, Concord, N. H., and receive a 
package free of charge. 


ELIJAH KNIGHT, 


Rebellion, internal-revenue collector, 
deputy sheriff of Coos County, repre- 
sentative in 1859 and 1860, and county 
commissioner in 1876, and postmaster 
twelve years. Mr. Harvey’s father was 
one of the first settlers in the town. 
Mr. Harvey married in September, 
_— Sarah B. Cone. Children, George 
and Jesse ( 


Srepen M. Leavitt, Democrat, repre- 
sents Gorham. He is a merchant, deal- 
ing in clothing and fancy goods, and 
has been in business for eighteen years. 
He was born in Stark, N.H., Sept. 30, 
1841, and settled in Gorham in 1863. 
He has been town treasurer for eight 
years. He was married July 4, 1863, 
to Mary J. Rines, and has one son, 
Adelbert E., who 1s with his father in 
business. He is a Mason, and attends 
the Congregational Church. 


w. F. DANFOKLH & Sx, 

Wholesaie Confectioners, 
svle manufacturers of the ‘Genuine Soft 
Lozenge,’’ Taffy Cream, Cream Walnuts, 
Supertine Chocolate Goods, and other spe- 
cialties; Wedding Cake, Fro-ting Sugar, 
Cake Boxes, Roses, Leaves, &c.; also, 
Fruits, Nuts, Toys and Cigars. Agents for 
the UN XL’D colored fireworks. 

10 North Main Street, Concord, N. H. 





DEALER IN 


FINE WATCHED, JEWELRY, SILVER & PLATED WARE, 


Opposite Post Office, CONCORD N. H. 


Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Re paired and Warr: anted. 


—tE. D. CLOUGH & €0..<- 


Bottlers of 
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-CHAMPAGNE + CIDER.< 
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WARRANTED STRICTLY PURE, 


CONCORD, N. H. 

















ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


AT HALF RATES, 


The Best in the World. 
$5,000 RD $10,000 































Accident INSURANCE 
Insurance = 
$28 A oeiates 
Weekly Indem- Satan, 
nity i 


ance. 


HALF A MILLION OF LOSSES PAID. 


No Valid Claims Contested or Unpaid. 


To become a member write for Circular and Application Blank 
United States Mutual Accident Association, 
320 AND 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


CHAS. B. PEET, JAMES R. PITCHER, 


President. Secretary. 














